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a “THE POLITIC AL EXAMINER. fat of superiority in sending for the Ex-Director of Frances 
a elbagpngeaaptehlicemmeles F | and suggesting the little winking-eyed doubt as to the si 
= Party ts the madness of many for the gain af afew. Swirr. | cleness of the object in question. It leeks tuo much like 
and nn ee Eg fie Se | | the old joke of Consuls for this aud that country fancying 
7 i cas | themselves Romana Cuoosu!s ; —at least, with all our motions 
Aber M. CARNOT’S MEMORIAL. | of etapa ee grandeur ae seif. possession oe a 
an, {Concluded from last week.) | oewly furbished French royalist could put on, (and they 
he alalaiaiiiai are of no ordinary description), we can hardly conceive 
es M. Carnov, roused either by this direct cali for the punish- | the pitch of that oblivious complacency, which would al- 
ath ment of the ** regicides,” or by the suspicivus instances of | low a Director-General of Police to treat in this noa- | 
:. partiality upon whieh he saw the Court venturing more and | chalant style, not merely one of the loftiest characters ia 
by more every day, pat his thoughts on the subject in writ- | Europe, but one who had been a kind of sovereign bitm- 
fog ing, and is said to have committed it into the hands of a | self, and who had evidently been regarded as of great im- 
tng printer, who communicated a proof sheet to the King’s fa- | portance both by M. Beucno1's master and the preceding 
Hy. vourite Minister, the Count de Bracas. The Count, it is | monarch. 

re- aided, desired M. Beucnor, Director-General of the Police, That Louts the Eighteenth, whether applied to or not, 

to see the writer, and expostulate with him on the impro- | would exceedingly object to the publication of M. Car- 

i priety of sending forth epinions which he must know from | not’s Memorial, nobody can doubt who has given it a 
le his own experience to have produced so much misery in | single glance. It seems ridiculous indeed to suppose that 
ed Francey—upon this M. Beuanor sent for M. Cannot, who | his opinion could ever have been asked on the subject. We 
ab said that ** the oaly motive he had for printing the Me- | need not analyze the whole of a document, which is ovw 
ny morial, which he never intended to offer for sale, was that | going through a course of publication ia our pages; but 


st, the Kiag might read it, as he thought that Kings seldom 
se read avy manuscript works.” The Director-General an- 
swered, ‘¢ that if that was his only motive,” he would en- 
a 4 / goge that the King should read it in manuscript, and that 
M. Carnor should be informed whether his Majesty had 


; avy objection to it’s appearing in priut. The result was, 
rat as the reader might expect, that the King did not approve 
‘“ of it's being printed,—an intention which M. Carnot con- 
uN, sequently gave up, confining himself to the circulation of 
i 8 few manuscripts among his particular friends. An im- 
‘s perfect copy subsequently got to the press, bul was dis- 
- owned by the author in a letter to the’ several journals, 
re and We have been. lately informed, that M. Caryor’s re- 
° petation for truth is so high in all quarters among his 
countpymen, that his bare affirmation. ia this instance wes 
t. taken at once, and no further enquiry instituted as to his 
concern in the publication. Perhaps, indeed, the party 
. most concerned were willing to avail themselves of M. 
te Cannor's reputation for this great mirhoee in order to press 
is the matter no further. 
, Nébedy, we believe, in Praaep've or England, will hesi- 
is tat¢ at taking the word of aman, who, right or wrong, | 
a has sacrificed so much to the consistency vf his opinions ; 
; but we know net how much to believe of the remainder 
of the story 5 nor is it material. We. confess we should 
“ doubt much whether M. Cannot would state, that his sole 
4 object ia sending the Memorial to pres was as here repre: 
y sented 5 and we are also inclined to suspect, that whatever 


Bevexor would. not think it advisable to awune such an 
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may be the dignity of a Direetor-Genéral of Police, Me" Mikely on this 








it willbe as well, both for a right appreciation of the av- 
thor’s opinions, and asa help towards our kavwledge of 
the existing state of things in France, 'o run over the 
principal points upoa which he has dwelt. 

M. Carwor sels out with scorufully denying that the 
emigrant Royalists have the least pretence for claiming an 
air of superiority over the other classes of Frenchmen, or 
for lavishing the name of Regicide upun those who con- 
sented to the death of the King. He puts them io re- 
turn an aukward question,—why they deserted the King, 
of whom they say so much, at his utmost oeeds and 
charges them with being ia reality the first causes uf that 
Monarch's destruction. That they were partly so, ia con- 
jeaction with those family vices, which as io the case of 
our Cuarces the First were visited in the person of the 
best man of the stock, we thiok may he Very easily made 
outs but we are surprised, that M. Canrnor says nothing 
of that general dotage and licentiousness of the uld systera 
of Government, which was the chief and fiest cause of all. 

The author proceeds to justify the death,of Luuss the 
16th, rateer upon the geveral grounds of the lawfulness 
of King-killing when cecessary, than of such as inight 
have sasported that particular instance, The forinér per- 
haps he would oot have thooghit it worth while to bring 
forward, if it did aot seem by the@ucument alluded te ia 
our last, and signed by M. Fenwawn andyothers, thatthe 
vb broad denial of the Jaw sof bringing Kings to 
‘account ‘bad agaia beeo bro t forwards ond itvis most 
ust,” that he fefers his aeeusery (0 the 
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ture,—** ineffable doctrine,” he says, ‘* which to all ap- 
pearance Princes do not much read, but which Priests read 
very often, and which the Jesuila know by heart.” It 
might be answered him perhaps_on this puint, that the 
part of Scriptare by which the examples ate afforded, and 
which are certsinly very tnequivocal onthe point, as the 
Fitritacs well remembered, was superseded as maller of 
practical reguistion by the later or New Testament, which 
certainly shews no such disposition to make light of the 
higher powers; nor weuld it be to any purpose, shotld he 
reply, that the twit: Testaments came at very different pe- 
riods of soviety, one, when the regal power wag nothing 
tu the clerical, and priests were in the Pbit of sclling up 
pvetenders and hewing captive monarchs to pieces,—the 
other, when profane power was every thing, and a system 
could only make it’s way hy compliances. If M. Carnot 
underlakes to argue with the Jesuits and with the preachers 
of his Majesty’s chapel upon their own grounds, he myst 
stick to his text. He might gtill ask them however, how 
they reconcile immutability of principle with contradic- 
toriness of practical dectrines; and why they continue to 
read in their pujpits chapters which represent all sorts of 
violence a8 meritorious, when they ate contradicted the 
next minute by others, which make it even a sin to resent 
oppression. ~The author again surprises us in thig part of 
his Memorial, by not jnsisting upes the legitimated cha- 
ricter of all that has passed during the Republicen and 
{mperial Governments, and upon the consequent fact, as 
established by the Provisional Gdvernment, that the suc- 
cession of the present King to the throne is not so much 
a restoration as a re-admission. We do not think his ar- 


 guments npon this point happy ones. They are retort 


and ridicule, rather than argument. Indeed he has se 
little Louched upon the regsoning part of his grounds, that 
it is most likely he thought them of too delicate a nature 
to venture upon at present; especially ad we date say, if 
the truth were known, that he might have been too much 
hurried in giving his consent to the measure by the prospect 


of realizing that brilliant Republic, which Royalists and- 


Linperiatists have equally done their best to run down. .The 
general spirit of bis Memorial will have foo great an effect, 
no doubt, upen his acctigers, tu make him regret the not 
having said inore for ‘bn‘action, which if it were visited 
on the heads of the Republicans, would most probably ex- 
cite a fearful sense of justice and retaliation with regard 
tw the ancieot delioquepcies of many of those that Have 
retufoed, | 7 

M, Canwop comes next to the late events, and surprises 
tis, ina diffegent wanper, by informing us of what was cer- 
tainly understuod with great limitation in this country, and 
which is still t6 be taken, of course, with reserve as to the 
military. "We ate als to sippose, that he confines the 
feeling of which he speaks to the period that succeeded the 
promises made by the rcturning family; otherwise his re- 


-preseotatiog will be at variance with the letter he wrute to 


Naporson. . He says, that * the retura of the Boursons 
produced in France ao universal burst of enthusiasm,—thal 
the old Republicans sincerely participated in the common 
joy, because Na Fousow 
severily,—and indeed thet ai! classes of seciety had suffered 





had oppressed them with particular | affectionate afiswers, of all {he Royal Family 


AMINER. 

ithe whether M: Carnot may not have mistaken ace. 
feelings at the unexpecied ptomise of comparakive liberty 
for those of every body about him), it may perhaps ac. 
count for, though it is certainly very far from excusiog the 
conduct which he proceeds to lament. There is a bitter 
and decp feeling in the following paragraph :— 

‘** Formerly, the Kings of England came to render ho. 
mage to the Kings of France, as to their Sovereign Lords ; 
but Louts the 18th has, on the contrary, Ceclared to the 
Prince Recent of Encraxn, that, under God, he owed 
his Crown to him:—ane¢ when his countrymen flew to mncet 
him, and to decree that Crown to him by an unanimous 
vote of the nalion, he was instructed tou answer, thal he 
did net wish to receive it from their hands,—that it was 
the inheritance of his fathvrs.—Then were our hearts 
closed ;—they were silent,” 

The bitterness of this and same of the subsequent pa- 
ragraphs, is increased by contemptuous starls of irony 
a la Voltuire, ‘* Was Louis then,” he enquires, * under 
the necessity of imitating the Usurpers, who not being 
able to become Kings by tlie assent of the people, make 
themeclves Kings by the Grace of God?) Dit he not 
knew thal we have had Naroreon by the Grace of God, 
and that it is by the Grace of God that the most power- 
ful have always, and will be always seen, to reign ?”—It 
is in the same spirit that M. Carnor talks of * those five 
days of the Holy Inquisition, which are beginning to dawn 
again over the provinces of Spain ;”——but the highest 
wrought passage ef this kind is in speaking of those im- 
politic partialities, which he next procecds to discuss, and 
whicht is the inain object of his paper to do away. The 
reader will excuse us fur repeating it s and will ymile at the 
climax which the poor English are made to sustsin,—those 
very English, whom, after all, this sturdy lover of trath 
and liberly resembles infivitely more thay his own covn- 
try men. 

6 Those persons ate very culpable, or very blind, who 
have commenced by detaching from the cause of the 
Priuce every thing which had borne the vame of Patriot, 
that ig fo any, seven-eighths of the nation, and have 
changed them into a hostile population iv the midst of 
another to whom they have indirectly given a transcend- 
ant preference. If you wish to appear al Court wilh seme 
distinction, take good care you do not mention that you 
were one of the twenty-five millious of citizens who de- 
fended their country with sone degree of courage against 
hostile invasion ;—you will recejve for answer, that (hose 
twenty-five millions of pretended citizens were twenty-five 
millions of rebels; and that those pretended enemics are, 
aod always have licen, friends. But you ought lo say, that 
you have had the happiness to be Chovans, or Vendeans, 
or ‘deserters, of Cossacks, or English, —or, finally, that 
| havisg remained in France, you ‘never sofit ited place 
under the ephemeral governmpnts which preceded the re- 
| storation, hut for the purpose of petraying them men 
conveniently and hastening their downfall. Thee bases 
will your fidelity be extolled to the skies; and you will re- 


ceive the tender congratulations, —the décorativns,—!!« 


*” 


‘ 
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' But the von-perfor mance of -his engagements by Levts 


to such @ degreé that no mda could be found whe did not the 18th, .who “ caused himself to be preceded by procs 


feela sort of intoxication, nnd deliver himself up lo the mations, which promised an oblivion of the past and the 


. 


must coosuls hopes.” If this representation is trae, (end | preservation of every one’s sifuation, honours, aud salary, 


when ~¢ hig ¥ we are vot practising at the looking-glass of 
lous. the Difector Geueral of Police,—we are only do t't- 
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has not been contined, according to M. Cannot, lo a 
fities of ‘this cudrtlier ‘description. “Hie advisers, *° > 
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phrases of advisers aod counsellors coming from a French- | 


man) his advisers have caused him ‘to drive from the 
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told, (by the way, tl ts refreshing to see these old Maglish | from high to low, and finaly, that the teuth should be 





Senate all who might have-appeared guilty in his eyes, bad | 
‘ter who has helped to bring aluut the late events ;—the 


he not promised lo forget every thing; aud ia the same 
manner, we are informed, the functionaries of a secondary 
ciass, Whom perhaps an excessive love of liberty may have 
led astray,” have been dismissed, “ with an extreme dili- 
gence,” in theie respective districts, 
says M. Carnot, **tnay be seareda little; but if there ay) 


pear a dispoation to pardon their victories, which they con. | 


tent themselves with only marking by the appeliation of im- 


‘* Military men,” , 


pious, the reason may he easily conjectured.” The only other | 
from such an eminence for no other reason than because he 


exception, which he mentions, ts remarkable, and is par- 
ticularly worthy the attention of all those who are se food 
of characterizing the re-admission of the Boursoss as 
something which is to furnish all sorts of contrasts to the 
pernicious despotisn of their predecessor, After speaking of 
fie dismissal of the Senators alluded to, M. Cannot says,— 
But oot an individual was dismissed of those against whom 
the public opinion was raised —not one of those who, by the 
poison of their flattery to Napoleon, had reduced the French 
to the last degree of debasement. 
vf those bitter and geueral reflections upon Princes, which 
can only be answered perhaps by others equally general 
agaist ordinary democracies, ‘* thus it appears more aad 
nore evident, that flattery is the first want of Princes, 
ubler whatsvever title they may reige.” 

These are the impolitic circumstances of which M. Car- 


Thus,” adds he, in one | 


723 





suffered to circulate freely, —coocluding, among others, 
with this most memorab'e senateace, which ought to be 
engraven ou the eabinet-door of every Priace and M.nis- 
pride with which we repeat at tu our prisons, conscivus as 
we are that in codsequence of our not giving way we have 
afforded new strength to the spimt of Boglish teuth, aad 
that the truth is really mere telisble now than it wis be- 
fore from the very cause which seemed to render it olher- 
wise, we need not describe to those readers whom we are 
most anxtous to share it with ; — . 

‘© Have you already forgeticn, that Napoleon has fallen 


would not suffer the truth to be mentioned, or that any one 
shovld tell it to the French nation ?” 

Upon the whole, we think the parts, opoa which we 
have chiefly dwelt, by far the best in M. Cannov's Memo- 
rial, and that it falls off, and indeed becomes contradictory, 
towards the conclusion, It becomes us, as true lovers of 
the freedom for which he has manifested so violent a pas- 
sion, to protest strongly against these doctrines about 
what he calls ** glory,” which are scattered s» profusely 
about his work, and which at one time lead hiw so far ae 
to say, that ** Nature appears to have put inio the heart 
of man a particular propensity te military glory,”’—into 
the hearts of the Hiadoos and Laplanders for instance, and 


of the ancient Peruvians, for all these nations have shared 


(the other natural passions of their species, 


xor complains, and the bad eftect of which are to be done | 
away, he thinks, by nuthing but an absolute extinction of | 


al party evaduct, and a determination to recur to the first 


act of honourable warfare.” 


principles of national feeling, —that is to say, a love of the | 
| were arguinents fit to settle the question, that you draw 
| tears of wretchedoess from the eyes of a family, if you 


wil, aod a sacrifice of every thing lo the corporate spirit. 
Yo jadge by such papers in this country as the Times, 


people should believe that all interference with the true | 


aod generous order of things in Paris proceeds* from any 
jarty but that of the Bournons, The slightest acquaint- 
ance with the French papers, and with the names of those 
who are honoured at Court, would undeceive them on this 
head, if it were necessary to want any other conviction 
than what the mevitable, self-betraying tone of all journals 
that falsify must produce. Hear what is said by a man 
Whose character is emineot for truth: —**ar be from me,” 
eye M. Carvor, “ the most distant thought which could 
allord the least pretext for new troubles, 
trery, Leomplain bitterly of those, which sume men are en- 
Jeavouring tuexcite by forming new parties: —it isa certaw 
fact that there were no parties at (he time of Naporeon's 
resignation; itis certain that parties now exist, and itisassur- 
edly not the former Republicans who bave excited them. 
It isnot they who fill the journals with diatribes against 
themselves ;—~it was not they. who. caused incendiary wril- 
108 against the Constitutioual Charter to be hawked about, 
Whieh Charter is their guarastee ;—it was not they who 
counselled his Majesty to elude the aceomplishorent of such 
Promises as were favourable -to them, aud to fail in his 
royal word.” M. Cannot, therefore, after repelling the 
charges of the Royalists with ‘an indigaatiou, which. he 
evidently seems to have theught necessary as a couster- 
eanifestation of strength, repeats over and over again, 
that all parties must mutually forget and forgive, that the 
King should concifiate all as much as possible by adhering 


Ou the con- | 





* You draw 
tears of tenderness,” says M. Carwot, * from the eyes of 
the nation, or of a family, when you reeount ove single 
To which it might be an- 
swered, if such representations and counter-representations 


recount to them ove single enormity of a village destruc- 
tion, How M. Carwor reccnciles his ideas of glory with 
the practicalilities of freedom and of general eahghten- 
ment, we are at a loss to conjecture; but indeed there 
appear to be more contradictions thao this in his work, 
arisng from the same feeling. We cannot see for fostance, 
how he is to reconcile what he siys of the glorious charac- 
ter of the French of late years with thet uller dystitotion 
of pubhe spirit which he lays to thei charge,—oor his 
daring assertion that ** the French should be governed by 
the love of territorial acquisition,” with the difliculty which 
he seeins to impress upon them of * establishing themselves 
in a solid mauner at a distance from their own hones,” 
From the latter mconsisteacy in particular, a8 wel! as frogs 
the general wretchedness of the Buglisit traaslstiva, we can 
hardly belp suspecting, that his mesaiog must Have heea 
occasionally perverted ; and it seems but dae to sdcha 
mau, that the reader should keep this probabiiity m miad. 

- The general fact however seems To be, that M. Cannor 
at one time talks hke a philosopher, and at avother hke 
soldier and a Freuchmans Hevvreceived a military edura- 
lion; and like Bonarante, (if what ig snid of Bonwarsate 
on the subject be.true) is deeply versed ia those scieoces, 
to which war affords the greatest rousm fur display. ‘The 
whole history of mankiod can produce but ane instance of 
a-human being, iu whom the iotegrity of reason eud the 
ardour (or ‘improving his species was nut spoilt by habitual 
suldiership aid the power of gratifying ambition ;—aad 


to the spirit of his promises, that the five of the suil and | this wad A: raep,. Kiog 6f Eaglend,—a man, befure whom 


the’ glory of Freochmen should be the absyrbing feclings al! epithets of adayiration become flat and syperfluvus. 
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in short, if what appears of M. Cannor’s character in | have so often depopulated Asia—countries larger than all re 
this tratslation of his Memorial be correct, sod if he had | Tope? But we see in the world but the imperceptible pola 
been able to realize his own system of cavernment, with | which we occupy; we resemble A oaltoo Of ants, which ima. 
himself perhaps at the head of it, we should conjecture, a apy nee Ak one ae of Aho Universe, because a 
that compared with Buwapanrts, he would have heen to | jp, i sey trampled upon their habitations. Wel), 
i ’ _. | then! these great catastrophes, were they the effect of 
modern Europe what a Roman Republican compared with | herty or that of ambition? 
a Roman Emperor was to ancient,—somethiog noble, To the state of vature, man is cruel only from necessity; 
simpler, more priucipled, more scornful of mean ways and ih 
ostentatious ¢yimbuls,—but equally ready to push conquest 
in all quarters, and holding out, we are afraid, a still more 
peraicious exainple of the love of what is called glory; by : whi> Gesipe 7 grre the “ar of nature the preference, hut 
: : P ” | the social state is susceptible of an infinity of gradaiions, one 
the loftier qualities which he would have beut to its acqui- of which systems would be that of tatal isolation, and the other 





our lie 


; : in 
the social state, he is so from captice—to satisfy imaginary 
‘ 


wauts and passions which epring up io crowds from communica 
tion with their fellaw-creaiures, 


sition. Such howevér is the force of disinterestedness, and | that of the most complete despotism, Now both these ex. 
so much does nature sce to wish to impress upon us, thal | tremes are equally vicious, and in their results are confounded 
if we have sincerity of intention and opeuness of conduct | togethers for it is evident, cruel experience proves it, that in 
for the predominant features of our character, we shall be | Dot? one and the other, neither knowledge or industry or raw 
helpiog ‘to establis a principle, which must precede and a prmnpet ity .Can east. There is thesefore @ probiem to 

se . ; e resolved, and it ia ‘that of discovering the point be:ween 
wiil most likely produce iv the long run every other useful | those two extremes where we ought fo stop, namely, to distin. 
one, that it is impossible to withhold our admiration from | guish what is the character of a just liberty and of a legitimate 
BM. Carnot; and we cordiaily trust, that the document | government ;—but where shall we find in this way the measure 
before us may be the means both of securing his own quiet, | Of good and bad? Is it by reasoving aleve? Is it io the autho. 


and of impressing upon his countrymen the necessity of | ities which writers furnish, or, finally, in that of experience } 
what he so renddaste reedminents The iosuficiency of mere reasoning is sufficiently proved, as | 


. : ‘ have befure remarked, io those errors of every kind which j 
It has been stated at the end of the translation, with a| 1.046 us into : . ’ 
- rd 


just atlention to the curiosity which such characters excite, | Nature has its moral as well as physical laws, and the one 
that M, Canvov, to person, ia of the * middle size, -re- | ure as difficult of discovery as the other, Experience is only 
gular features, and expressive countenance,—very pale, | that which cap inform us, and it is only on that as a proper 
cold in his manner, and slovenly ia his dress’ — basis that we can establish solid principles and calid reasoning, 
Sirong in bis mind, and dirty tn hisyface— Man in the state of nature is under no greater restraint than 


; . : aoy other animal. Every thing in that state has a refereoce 
as we once read in a school-boy’s poetry. To tie sloven- to his physical wants, bot we consider in this place only the so- 
liness of his dress we cannot speak; as Frenchmen | cial man; we se. out with+he supposition that he lives with 
are often seea only ia dishabille, and indeed are not | beings like himself, and ‘that the most desirable state for bim 
very nice on that point ¢ but we understand that he is ra- | is that of a well-organiaed society, where men dvord each 
fher sallow than pale, with the lively national countenance other mutual assistance ; so that the point whic h we ere to ine 
streegthesed by a prominent nuse and chin; and ag to the vaprEnte we how" that soerety chasld he coun —s that . 
s Ss 2 “at a may arrive at the highest degree of prosperity of which it ie 
alleged-coldoess in bis manner, we suspect it is exhibited capahle 
ouly to particular persons. We can add Lo this account, that Now We are of opinion that this maximum of prosperity can- 
M. Cagnor leads-a very retired life, scarcely admissible to | nat be found in an absulutely isolated state ; inasmuch asthe 
strangers of any kind; and that this man, who is assuredly one | very first succours, were it évea those whied a mother alords 
of the most ilhustrious characters in Rurope, and who (to to her children, would not he administered. This state of 
use no very greal climax) night at the present moment be | ‘ings therefore, nat only does not atiaio the anes ee a 

i Few okt toe Ri i le ee absolutely tm possible 3 itis therefore proved that t e must ¢ 

@ Marshal of France, with eee sirable state of civilization requires the sacrifice of a partion 
pleased, resides in a petty ludzging im one of the poorest | of our natural liberty. a a 4, 

quarters of Paris, of much abunt the same description as ‘But experience also demonstrates, that under an absolute 
Epital-fields. This reminds us of Marve, of Mivton,— | despotism, which ie the other extreme; knowledge becomes ex- 
of -all'those great, independent characters, pwho have risen | tioct by insensible degrees; the arts cease fo be cultivated, 
duperior, among other tyrannies, to that of babit and exter- 

val aecessily; and who live, as it were, in their own high- 

seated abstraction, ke oracular statues of the Guds, vital 


emulation disappéars, every ave becowes indifferent to the na- 
tideal glory &ed ‘to vational prosperity; so that agriculture, 
to nothing but the glorious spirit within them, 
wr ? Ba 





commerce, and population, are gradually annihilated. 

It isthen at a point between absolute liberty and absolu‘e 
power that the maximum of waliooal prosperity, of which we 
are in search, exists; we mean, that it is indispensibly neces- 





a a ieee aa ees 


sary to obtain if, (hat eo the one side liberty should 0 
. fined within cértain bounds, and on the other, that power shou 
MEMORIAL OF.N. CARNOT,— . « | hensder some limits. (Now -it. te this Iibesty thus restricted 


that [call social liberty, und this power thus limited that I 
name legitimate power. oh ty 

It is therefore-necessary that, among citizens, the one should 
renounce their chimeras of absolute liberty, and the other their 
pretensions to absolute power, which canout be supported. It 
Is necessary that oo each stde a genetous abandonment of arr 
thing which might injure that state of prosperity, which shou) 
be the object: of the geaeral-wisb, should take place. it was 
certainly with such wrefection that the Revolution ought to 
commence, and theo the Resolutian would adt have taken places 
- That we may fix as precisely as possible the point where 
‘is preper to stop bet seco (he two extremes of which mapre 
spoken, itis cecessary to ascertaia the must perfect state vt °° 


>. 


LILUT.GEN-.1N TUB FRENCH AMMY, KNI. OF THE ORDER 
OF ST. LOU, MEMBER OF THE LLGION OF BONODR, AND 
OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE {;-——-AUDDARESSED TO. RIs 
MOST CHRISTIAN MAJESTY, Louis x vitt.- | 

‘ [Cantinucd aud concluded from last lV eck. } 
Our Revolution, which appeats so terrible when viewed at 

a short distatce, bow will it rank ia the annals of the world? 

What are those events of which we have been witnesses, afier 

the Barharians hed iovaded the Romao Empire?” What, those 

the’gnassaéres which the digcovery of the aew warld has 
mt, after those wers of extcrwiration which 
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cietv, that with the existence ef which oo man can Matter bim 
self; hat it is sufficient for us to conclude, that we have made | in Feaace. 
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the nearest possible approach to it, inorder that we may esta- 


hlish the existence of the principle, that snch a state of things 
can neither be reconciled with indefivire liberty of absolute 
ower, 

The Social State may he organized in different ways, and 
receive an infinity of modifications; for experience proves that 
it can prosper as well under a monarchy properly limited, as 
under a well balanced popular government; and my ebject is 
not to have recourse to difficult researches, in which meo have 
so often fallen into mistakes 3 only one sees that the question is 
susceptible of different solutions, according to the nature of the 
gevernments of different countries, and that there are many 
piats which ought to be common to al! ; as for instance, the 
necessity of eivil and criminal legi-lation,—of a public force,— 
of an administration of finance,—of establishments for the in 
struction of youth. Although it is not possible to establish in 
theory the limits of these different powers, we perceive that all 
of them should not the less be held to have been created for the 
object of attaining the highest degree of natural prosperity, 
and that consequently, distinction and privileges ought not to he 
admitted into the organization, but only as far as they have a 
tendency tu accomplish that object alone, They are the wheel 
work destined to put the machine in motion, but which are net 
placed there on their own account, and which should even be 
removed, when they only render the machine still more com- 
plicated and add to its attrition, Of whatsoever importance 
one of those pieces may be, should it be even as the main spring 
ofa watch, it would be absurd to say that the watch was made 
for the spring, und not the spring for the watch. Here we 
have the fable of the belly and the members, the members are 
not made for the belly, nor the beily for the members, but all 
are made for the general organisatiun of the human frame, 


But will it be enid, althengh we know that the maximum 
of national prosperity ie the great and ony end which we 
should propose to ourselves, if we do not precisely know in 
what this maximum cansists, how will we attain it? What 
route shall we take in order to arrive at it? and when we 
shall have discovered it, how shall we determine, each of us, 
to follow ii? To this Lanswer, that it is by the progress of 
knowledge that inen will successively arrive at the discovery of 
those routes, and that it is by the formation of a national mind 
that each person will be directed in the pursuit, 


The science of government is brought to perfection by in- 
Fensible degrees, and, like all the others, by experience avd 
meditation. Assoon as every ene shall sincerely search for that 
which is most suitable for the great family, each day will add 
ta the information of the preceding, meh will cease fo wander 
in ancertainty, and all will eagerly carry their tribute of 
intelligence and zeal to the common stock. 

But what will be the great moving principle of all those in- 
dividual efforts? Who will givethem that uniform tendency 
to the same object? Tt is evident that it cannot be any thing 
short of a passion which is noble and strong, nod that passion 
€annot be other than that of LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


Lt is necessary, therefore, to generate this love—it is neces- 
Bary te create a public spirit—a national spirit,—it is in this 
that we are deficient, and deficient to such a degree, that we 
an scarcely form an idea of it,—and that nobody amongst os, 
to state a fact, comprehends how individual cao be sacrificed 
to general interest,—.io forget himself for the safety and glory 
of his country, aod that one showld perhaps exclude the possi- 
bility of his own existeace in some measure, if ancient bistury 
did not supply us with a proof, aod did we fot see it exist ina 
high degree among some neighbouring nations. To England the 
fortune ef each individual is linked with the fortune of the 
Siates every man there is powerfully interested in guarding 
the Siate against any perceivable shock, consequently the great 
majority of the nation is, of course, on the side of Govern- 
Ment, and the party in opposition mest be very weak. The 
ealy ase of that opposition is to keep every mav in breath, and 
to render public discussions more profoand, aad to cause public 
besinees to be more carcfully examioed, These are the reasons 
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why Rogluod poasesses a cational spintt—there is omsuch thing 
The fortunes of individuals being lkewitse portions 
of the so:l, are less connected one with the other—more inde- 
pendent on the management of public afaire, which can, to a 
certaia point, he exposed to hazard withowt making any alte- 
ration io their landed praperty, in which the public fortune ts 
vested, These are the seasons why there is less usion in 
Fr ance,—more egvtism,—littie or a0 public apirit’s and wever- 
th-dess one of them ts necessary; for nothing less thin great 
With ove it is the passion uf 





passions can form great nations, 


| liberty—with anuther that af conquest—with seme it is re- 


ligious fanaticism—with us it should be the luve of coaatry— 
thatis, of the soil which gave us birth, 

France and England cannot be governed after the same 
maoner, relatively to the oational epirit, which should be 
different in the two conuntries—Englaad, being entirely com- 
mercial, ought to be directed by calculation and a taste for 
hazardous enterprizes— Fiance should be governed by the love 
vf territorial acquisitions.— England places ber poiatl of honour 
in considering herself as the central point of all the maritime 
operations which enite all nations, France should place hers 
in profiting from all those gifts which nature has lavished upon 
her within herself: we should be proad of our own peculiur 
riches,—bestow our affections on¢hem and endeavour tospread 
thein uniformly by the facility of our interior communications, 
Without aiming to become the rivals of our neighbours on au 
element, the superiority over which, geographical position and 
the system of the balance ef power among the nations of Europe 
appear to adjudge to them, at least for a loag time to come,— 
We would be better employed in coufining ourselves to multiply 
and improve the productions of our soil, than to consign oar- 
selves over to a foreign commerce, which we can never follow 
but in an inferior and precacious manver, subject te the will of 
the English, who wil always endeavour to muke us incuc 
every possible loss, 

Such should be the national character which is seitable ta 
the French oation, It is the love of great territorial possession 
which includes all particular possessions; the lave uf our soil, 
collectively considered, its integrity, its improvement, ils polt- 
tical indepeadence ; the turn of our miod vaturally carries us 
towards this common éud, The French have always been very 
strong withio themselves ; and it is as difficale fur strangers to 
maintain themselves in Pracce as it is difficult for the French to 
establish themselves io a solid manner at a distaoce from their 
own homes. . 

If we once take thie principle as our political regulator, we 
shall have administered a great remedy to that inconstancy—— 
that fickleness, which is more closely allied to local circum. 
stances, than to that unstendiners which is commonly attributed 
to the French character, The French afe aot more unsieady 
than the iobnabitants of any other country. The Revolotlon 
has sufficiently proved that they possess grent constancy aud 
great persevernnce in their enterprives, whea they bave hefore 
theis eyes an object worthy their ambition. They do nor 
deliver themselves to little passions but when a great one fis noe 
presented to them, which fixes the entire people and ties their 
individaal powers as it were in ope bundle together: when, 
therefore, experience proves that this peblic spirit is by ve 
means a metaphysical and abserd being, it is the @uty of 
Goveroment to apply every means to crevice I, Tt is the duty 
of Goveramert to coliect the scattered eleinents of (his spiri¢ 
and to setthemin motion, The elements of the publie apiric 
are honour, sensibility, urbauity, which the climaveteems io 
inspire—ali the qualities by which’ nature bas Wished 10+. 
tingvish nations the one fromthe other. The dre OF setting dhio-e 
elements in motion Consists ina legiclature—in an educatlon—-ia 
institutions spprepriated to the ead which ls proposed. a 


I am far from being able to exmmine all thove objects; I 
shalt only attach myself in this place to the principal poior— 
honour, which is, properly speaking, the great lever with 
which nations are moved, and above all the French cation, 

We owe perhaps the greater part of oor evils to the want of 
distinguishing between hopeur and honours. What is there, 
however, common between those two things ?—Iloavuur. is the 
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foundation of every thiog great which is dune in the world— 
honours, a simpic sign of favour, and oftener the mark of 
intrigue and of a vile complaisance than of real merit— Honour 
excites a generous emulation—honours a base jealousy—these 
latter render the persons who are distinguished by them indif- 
ferent to the interests of the bulk of the nation, and separates 
nim who is clothed with them from the community—the honoar 
of each citizen, onthe contrary, is but an emanation or a por- 
tion of the national honour, 

All that can be said most favourable to what is called honours 

, that they are not precisely incompatinle with true honour ; 
bat a man fall of blemishes, stains, and disgrace, may unite in 
hic per-on all titles—all dignities—all decarations—all honeurs ; 
wi) 'st a modest man, full of probity—of virtues—of taleots— 
ina word, of real honour, may possess none of those distinc- 
tions which are named honours—Eonour ts inherent in him who 
has kovwh bow t@ acquire tt—meno strip themselves of their 
honours when they pull off their clothes; but, sofortunately, 
in the eyes of the vulgar, the latter often dispense with the 
former, of which they are only the represeuiative mark,— bi is 
a kind of false coin, which some mew ofien piss for betrer than 
tha: which is free from alloy, ITence the fraud is encouraged, 
the thing itself ts neglected for the siga, aud nothing then but 
loss reaains to well intentioned meo. 

Without doubt it is of great advantage to a nition to he able 
to pay the most important services which cao be rendered it 





“with branches of owk or of lauwrel—with crosses and with rib- 


bands; but if those distinctions become the price of flattery — 
of acting the spy—and of services still more shameful, of what 
utility will they soon become to that nation? Who wauld he 
willing to devote himself to the most painful labours—to the 
most psinful privations, to ubtainthem ? Who will go to gather 
them io camps, if they may be vbtained in haodsful iv aati- 
chambers? : 

W hen those decorations, however, have thus become so com- 
mon snd trivial, that eveo in the eyes of the vulgar it is no 
longer an honour to wear them, but only a dishanenr to be 
without them, those who ‘despise them the most God themselves 
ofien obliged to carry themselses humbly, to intrigue, io order 
to ohtein thems and it is thus that thease counterfeit honours 
end by kilfiog real honour-~by produciag debasecteot and de- 
naturalization, when they onght to raise aod purify the soul, 
They substitute vanity in the place of greatness of soul=couniry 
is ov louger coy thing in the midst of laurels—there is no more 
aliment for emulation, aod ages slide away without leaving be- 
hind any tecollections .of these innumerable puerilities. But 
how are we ta re-establish trae henour in its rights, and to re- 
duce to their just valse so inany parasitical distinctions? By 
permitting the Truth to circulate freely—ovothing mere is ne- 
crssary, Therefore tastead of such a multitude of coatroverted 
ficts, whichare employed fer intercsicd purposer, in order to 
obtain belief for those who rup after hanvurs to engrass them for 
themselves, se shall know what reality the facts which we hear 
posse ss;—ranatie clear by the faculty of discussion, they will be 
sitipped of exaggeration and false coloars which chapge their 
eppeurance, and imposture exposed shall not succeed io taking 
possession of thove secompenses whieh'’should belong ta merit 
uleoe, Then shall justice openly rendered io this man deve- 
lope itself more and more g—~his appeals being no longer stran- 
agled by indurove sod, beasing, each man will exert hianelf to 
gain the esreem of his fellow citizens, without any fear of sees 
mg himself thwarted by impudent quackery, The faculties 
will acquire power fromthe espectation of public considera- 
tion, and every, man will be eager to follaw the paths traced 
out fur every clase of citizens Dy the mighty prosperity uf the 
nation, ees ate =a at, tal , 

We have already seen that it is by the propagatiay of kaow- 
ledge that weu can arrive succe-sively at the discovery of thuse 
paihss but the free ciréulation of thought muss necessary per- 
fora twy vervices at the same time—oamely, to make koown 
the best things and the best men by drying up the sources. of 
error aad intrigue, Such showld he the natural effects df te 
f iberty of the Press, . Effects quiig contrary must take place, 
of Ceulse, if at temain compressed, A dicision of powers iy 
coorht after, which.instead of perpetustty opposing ose anc- 
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ther, wnite on the ceotrary for the purpose of acconi lishing 
the same end. .These powers should be, the power of opinion 
and the power of action ;—the first searches out the ead 
which leads to prosperity,—the second directs in that road all 
individual efforts, What stgoifies a light agitation, which 
has only for its object but to discover what is useful ? A 
dangerous agitation is vever but that which the factiou 
produce; and what faction can there be if every one be 
animated with the same spirit }—IUf distinctions be no longer 
the work of caprice, but that of a just discernment enlightened 
by the analysis of facts?) If every one acknowledges the neces. 
sity of a power, and of the sacrifices of u portion of bis liberty? 
Now we are sufficiently ripened by experience to be deeply 
penetrated by these maxims. And if there remain yet avy w. 
dividuals filled with old prejudices in these cespects, or obsir- 
nate in theie exaggerated opinions, they will find themselves sy, 
lust in the number of those who are fatigued with the Revoly- 
tion, that they will soon be ashamed of their absord character ; 
and for this the will of the Prince alone ts wanting—that is the 
queen bee of the hive: it will be fullowed universally as sono 
as the signal is given, and thatit ehall be koown that he desires 
only the common sa ety, without any exception of persons, 

[ admit that such principles are far dillevent from thuse dark 
maxims, Divide et Impera. May, therefore, my feilowecitizens 
see in these hasty reflections nothing more thaa the sincere desire 
of preventing every new reaction—and to inspire those noble 
sentiments of that vaiversal beceveience, which leads them pot 
to exact from others more than they themselves are capable of 
performing, May they feel the uecessity of sacriticing their 
individual pridé ahich divides all, ta the satioval pride which 
re-unites alls not to think themselves superiur to eirers by 
nature, but only by their place in the social order—-to compre. 
hend that the true end of gavernmenis is to maintain harmony 
between all the paris—that.thuse uselers distiuciions are always 
odious or tidiculeas of subversive of ewulation—that it is to 
this same social order that all the ecertions of individuals should 
have seference—that it is ansees thie of du infinity of d Gerent 
forms, between which faults and advantages are divided— hat 
they ali require the exercise of power of gome kind, and con- 
sequently the sacrifice of a porston of our liberty! May they, 
finally, perceive that if ts better to pul up.with some incon- 
veniences, thun to aim at a perfection which in practice 8” 
chiwera, and the theory of which is teo upcertain—that the 
most useful priociple in morals ts to bearn to, be contented wish 
one’s lot—and that Nature, fell of wisdom, has established a 
kind of compensation between mev, which koows that the 
inequality of condition between them is almost always more 
apparent than real, . : ’ ; 

As to you, MiInisTERs whe enjoy his Majesty's confidence, 
you doubtless deserve it by your tajents and your devotedness (0 
his sacred person, hut you do net know how to encrease (he 
number of his friends—you are labouring iucessanity in dit- 
uniting those whom you ougit to unite togeiber——you Cape 
rate more und mare thousands of people who wish for noihipg 
bet concerd: you do vot inform the SOVEREIGN, that tp the 
heart of a King the interes's of the great family aug?! fo ptr 
vail over all private affection-,—I}ave you already forgotten 
(fiat NAPOLEON has not fallen from soch an eminener, 94! fe f 
vo other reason but because he would not suffer the ei . 
be’ mentioned, or thal any one shuuld tell it ta the French 


ls it con-istent with the dignity of a Prince, 18 


nation ? 
chart, 


quifvble on sbme obscure ea pressions of the constitutional ‘ 
as if he was already sorry for having given it fo us?—and mn 
case of any doubt arising, should it not always be interpreted in 
ihe must liberal manner ?—Shapld not a Kiug sather go beyond 
then slop short of what he bas promised? and ought you not 
perpemally to remiod him of that sublime passage in the ete 
clamatiaqn of his ancestor, Henry the 1V., when he was nathisg 
aoe than King of Navarre :—** Who ean say to the hing 9, 
Navarre, that he has ever forfeited his word ?” 


+--+ - +o 


— PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE, : 

Some days ago a buildog fell at the village of Cowlershy, 
vear Huddersficld, aed buried a fiue hoy ander its ruins The 
veighbours, with laadatte activity, eecceeded to a few Doers le 
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clearing away the rubbish, when they had the pleasure to find 
that the subject of all their anxiety had escaped with very little 
bodily iojury; bat so much was his mind impressed wiih the 
danger to which both himself and his friends had been'exposed, 
that looking very pathetically io the face of the first person 
who came to hie rescue, he said—** Is there any body killed 
bot me?” 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
a 
Tuesday, Nov, 8, 
This day, the Prince Reagent came in the asual state ta open | 
the present Session of Parliament, wheo the Speaker and the 
House of Commons, who had been requested to attend, being 
present, his Roya) Highness delivered the following 
SPEECH ;— 
‘* My Lerds and Gentlemen, | 
** It is with deep regret that [ am again obliged to announce 
the continuance of his Majesty’s lamented indisposition, Is 
would have given me great satisfaction to have heen enabled to 
communicate to you the termination of the war between this 
couutry and the United States of America. Although this war 
originated in the most unprovoked aggression on the part of the 
Goverument of tbe United States, and was cajculated to promote | 
the designs of the common enemy of Europe against the rights 
and independence of all other nations, T never have ceased to 
entertain a sincere desire to bring it toa conclusion on just and 
honourable aerms. Tam still engaged in negociations for this 
purpose; the success af them must, however, depead on my 
disposition being met with corresponding sentiments on the part 
ef the enemys The operations of his Majesty's forces by sea 
and land io the Chesapeake, in the course «af the present year, 
have been attended with the most brilliant and successful re- 
sults, The Qotilla of the enemy in the Patuxent kas been | 
destroyed. The signal defeat of their land forces enabled a | 
detachment of his Majesty’s army to take possession of the city ! 
of Washington s and the spirit of enterprize which has charace 
terised ali the movements in that quarter has produced on the 
lohabitants a deep and sensible impression of the calamities of 
awar io which they bave been so wantonly involved. The 
expedition directed from Halifax to the Narthern coast of the 
United States has terminated in a manner oot less satisfactory, 
The successful course of this operation has been followed by the 
immediate submission gf the extensive and imporjant district 
East of the: Penobscot river to his Majesty’s arms, Ig advert: 
jag to these eveota, I am confident you wil] be dispased to 
reader (ull justice to the valour and discipline which haye dis- 
Uogujshed his Majesty’s land and sea forces; and you will re- 
gret with me the severe loss the country has sustained by the 
fall of the gallant Commander of his Majesty’s troops io the 
advance upon Byltimore, I gvailed myself of the earliest 
Opportanity afforded by the state of affairs in Europe, to detach 
& considerable military force to the river St. Lawrence; but 
its arrival cogid aot possibly take place till ao adyapced period 
of the campaign. ‘Notwithstanding the reverse which appears 
to have occured on Luke Champlain, | entertain the most cov- 
Sdent expectation, as well from the amount as from the descrip- 
tion of the British farce now serving in Cannda, that the ae- 
cendancy of his Mojesty’s arms throughout that part of North 
America will be effectually established, The opening of the 
Congress at Vieona has been retarded, from unaroidable causes, 
to a Jater period than had been expected. It will be my 
earnest endeavoyr, in the negociations which are now io pro- 
gress, to promote such asrangemenis as may tead to consolidate 
that peace which, jn conjunction with his Majesty’s Allies, 1 
have bad the bappiness of concluding ; and tu re-establish thar 
Just equilibrium amongst the descent Powers whicb-will afford 
the best prospect vf permanent tranquillity to Lurope, 
** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
** I bave directed the estimaics for ihe ensming yeer to be 
laid before you, 1 am hoppy fv be eble to toform yor, that 
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the revenue and commerce of the United Kiogdom are in the 


most flourishing conditiva, I regret the necessity of the Jarge 
expenditure which we must be prepared to meet in the course 
of the ensuing year; but the circumstances under which the 
long and arduoas contest in Europe has been carried on and 
concluded, have wnavoidably led to large arrears, for which 
you will see the necessity of providing ; and the war still sub- 
sisting with America, reuders the contioyance of great exertions 
iodispensable. 
** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** The peculiar character of the late war, as well as the 
extraordinary length of its duration, must have materially 
aGected the internal siteation of all the countries engaged in it, 
as well asthe commercial relations ahictr formerly subsisted 
betweenthem, Under these circumstances, | am confideat you 
will see the expediency of proceeding with due caution in the 
adoption of such regulations ag may be necessary for the pur- 
pose of extending our trade, and securing our present advan- 
tages; and you may rely en my cordial co-operation and a - 
sistence in every measpre which is calculated to contribute w 
the prosperity and welfare of his Majesty’s dominions,”? 

The Earl of ArinGnon moved the Address to the Thrave 
usual on these eecasions, which was seconded by the Bail of 
Decawar, ina maiden speech, 

Lord Daanwcey could not assent to the Address, and spoke 
of the continued evils of the war, add particularly of the mis- 
conduct of the Naval Admiuisiration, of our maritime losses, 
and of vur defeats when engaged with Americag vessels of 
equal force. 

Lord MetyIcce was of opinian there was no sort of groand 
for complaint against the Admiralty, Since the commence- 
ment of the war, we had taken 33 of the enemy's national ves- 
séls of war, 199 privateers, and 1900 traders of all size, 
There were naw, too, in British prisons, 20,000 American sea- 
men. Wasallibis a proof of our joactivity ? Since the Peace 
of Paris, the nomber of our merchant ships taken by the eoenry 
amounted to 128 only, and of thase $8 had been taken because 
they ilegaliy ieft their couyays, As tothe receat affairs on 
the Lakes, he could sey little till the official accounts arrived 
but it should always be recollected, that the Americans haa 
their supplies at hand, whilst.ours must come from @ greal dis- 
tance, 

Lerd GaSNyYILLE was cenvioced, that a very general im- 
pression prevailed, that there had been misconduct somewhere 
in the management of the war with America, aod much indig- 
nation roused af seeing the glory of the hitherto uncenyuered 
British Navy taroished by the Americao Navy. He could not 
approve of the proposed Address, when he saw Bo progyect of 
decreased efforts or diminished buerthenos; bul, on the couirary, 
increased efforts and enlarged burtheos spoken of as absolaiely 
necesgary, inepite of the solemo pledge which had been given 
formerly, that certgin heavy impogis should cease in a certain 
period afier the termination of the war then raging. The 
Speech did oot enter upon the grounds for such locrensed ef, 
forts, aad it was equally sileot as to the prospect of grace with 
Amesica. Ie agiced that America was the aggresss: in thy 
war; but to contioue it for ihe sake of a0 abstract theory w 
idle aud absurd ; expericoce having shewn, that when a war 
commences, the theory, however previously setiied, fecomes 
of po ayai) against the practical questions tha! arise out of the 
theo situation of afuirs. Ilowever painful moony eyenss <f 
the war, they were ali triQing whea compared io the disgsterm 
sustained op the Lakes, where it was the imperative duty 
of Ministers to have had @ prepooderating force. ITn- 
formainn on this subject, ample information, myst ‘be laid 
before Parliament, as well as of the pereseot groyods of 
the war, Then as to the wHfuir at Washington, aheir 


_Lord.hips would recollect, that though daring the las aweaty 


years, almost every Luropeno capital had been to the hands of 
an enemy, yet In no ipstance, except inthe case of the Kremlin 
at Moscow, were any wamililary byildings destroyed, AB 
Washiogtun, however, the House of Assembly aud tne Dalare 
of the President were destroyed: ‘he certainly helleved, whet thes 
destruction of unmilitary twildings bad tended tomnite the Ame 
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rican people against us; aud he hoped that it would bea lesson | The Address was catried, though there were several 
for the Foture to endeavour to mitigate the horrors of war. —His | tients. — Adjourned. 





dissen. 


. 








Lordship then alluded to the delay in opening the Congress, sat 

which he considered as every way unforiusate’; and to the HOUSE Of COMMONS. 
maintenaoce of an army of 40,000 men io Flanders, io time of ELE sz 

peace, vhich he deemed injurious as a precedent, as well as Tuesday, Now, 8. 


highly iaconvenient in point of expense. And even this most TNE REGENT’S SPEECH. 
importaot circemsfance had pot beenthought worthy of mention 
iu tthe Speech! Why was this?—As to our internal affaire, ii 
was impesiible to view themewith exultation; and thoug’ the 
paragiaph at the end of the Speech alluded to them, neither 
his Noble Friends near bim nor himself understood ita meaning, 
Some thought it related to the Corn Laws, others to the State 
of our Circulation. Tu this latter he attributed the depression 
vader which the people laboered, more than to the taxes. 
This was the origin of those difficulties, which some weuld im- 
provideotly attempt to remove by imposiog duties upon the im- 
port of the necessaries of life,—a measure against which be 
should ever most strenuously raise his voice, To impose heavy 
duties on the import of grain would in his epinion tend to the 
ruin of all classes. If wus the duty of Parliament to jonk this 
evil steadily in the face, and to provide a remedy.— He should 
not propose any amendment, sivce his ehservations applied 
chiclly to the general, profuse, and warlike character of the 
Speech. be 


The Speech having beew read by the Sreawen, Lard 
Brivvort moved the customary Address, which Mr, GRAHAKX 
| seconded, 

Mr. WHITBREAD then rose, and observed, among other 
things, that he could not agree with that part of the Address, 
| which attributed the whole evil of the war to the coaduct of 
Americas, and went to assert thut Great Britain had no blame 
| whatever in criginating a destructive war, which pressed hard 
| spon our finances, which invaded the sacred rights of humanity, 

and which filled with sorrow all the lovers of freedom, who saw 
| {wo free nations thus engaged io implacable hostitity. He 
| 
| 
| 


a ee 


would not repeat all he had'so often asserted in Parliament on 
that :bject; bat he would say, that his opinion remained un- 
changed with respect te the catse which had produced the 
fupture, and that he mast therefore protest against the clause 
of the Address in which the supposed cause was described, 
The real cause of the commencement of the war with America 
| was to he found in the weak councils of this country. But setting 

Lord Livenpoon did nat think that the Speech was of a’! this aside, it Was matetial io considet what was the situatiua 
cast either profuse or warlike, Ile aduiitted the importance of | of this country with respect to America at the preseat momest, 
the war on the Lakes, but information was not yet before | He wished to know what Ministers bad done to bring the coc- 
them on this point. The Negociations with America were stil] ; test (o a succes-ful issue? Tle wished to learn what was the 
pending, aod tillthey prodeced @ result twas Oddviously im- present cause of the contest ? were we at war for a cew boun- 
proper to agitate the question, Government was desisions to | dary ? for the impressment.of séamen, or for what other print? 
convlude a peace advaniageoas to al! parties. .Astothe evénts Ue was really astonished at vot seeinga Right Elon. Gentleman 
at Washington, be would boldly affirm, that there vever was a | (Sir. Canning) in his place at this importaat moment, Nething 
wer carried oo with mare humanity than bad been displayed by | indeed could vow be deemed wonderful which took piace in 
the British Commanders. The American Officers however -had | political life, or he should be disposed go to consider the act of 
conducted themseters-tm-qoite a diferent matner, fo dae Ti. | bis Excetiency the Ambassador to: Portugal, in-holdiog a sitaa- 
stance, in the middle of December, a towo was conimitied hy | tiod under that yery persen with whom he bad refused to act, 
themto the flames, and the inhabitants driven for shelier to | a5 deeming him incapable! ( Hear, hear !), Fo be sure, to 
the woods and elsewhere; and on another occasion, the town | send the Right Hon, Gentleman to a place where he could not 
of York, the capital of Upper Canada, was accupied by the | well do harm, might be deemed a happy thought ( Mueh 
American troops, whe burat the publie buildings and took | loughter); and he would cerininly have plenty of leisure there 
possession of the public property. To retaliate for this it was to révise bis early_productions in the Antijacobin, or to compile 
that the public buildings at Waehingtoo were burat, but private | Memoirs of bis day, in imitation of Bonaparte or Bub Dod- 
property was respected, as the Ameticans themselves admitted, | dingtoun! But why was an Ambassador wanted in Portugal, 
The Noble Baron must recollect’ that the capitals of Europe | where there had not beeo one fur acentury? and why were 
had been oecupied by capitulation; Washiogton, en the con- | the people called upon to pay an eaormous satary for such ao 
trary, had beev abandoned by the public authorities, Sir A, | annecessaty purpose ?—Mr. W. then adverted to the war in 
Cochrane had issued bis Proclamation ig ‘consequence of the | America, the conduct of which be highly censured, the naval 
outrages commitied by the enemy in Canada ; but as some sort | proceedings oo the Lakes in particular, Sir G. Prevost, he 
of explanation had been given by the American Government, | said, was much blamed, but tie cold not expect miractes te be 
inetructions had beew sent to Sic A. Cochrane, which would | performed by our Gewerals, ond he thought that the public jadg- 
prevent any steps being taken in conequence of such Proclama- | ment should be suspended respecting that gallant officer. if we 
rion. (Hear hear, heart). He did tot agice with the Noble | insisted on a new bowndary line, the war might continue fur 
Barvy in the opinton thar the conduct of our army at Washing- | years. As to the ¢evastation at Washington; he could not but 
ton would unite all pasties in America : he believed the reverse | lament that the gallant Rosé was obliged to concar in a trae 
elect had takeo places ad@™bé inhabitants seemed sensible | saction so discardavt to every example of the civilized world, 
zeal on oar parts the war wase@ war of necessity, provoked by | so abhorrent to every principle of justice and hemanity, se '- 
theiv own Kolers,,and carried on by us with all possible hu- | consistent with the feelings of a free and generous pation, bu to 
waoits ! (Mear, hear !)—-As tothe delay respec:ing the Con- | be hated and abjused! | A strong impression it certainty had 
eres, Ut was @ Gatural éveaty aftersuch a war vs that just con. | produced, It had conciltated to the Americas Gavernment 
cluded, whee there were 60° many interests to regulate : and | those parts of ‘the United States which were ‘befere hositie to 
with respeet to The Heitish aemy ia Plaudess, it was wefl un- | it. It had put io motion barmtions of militia which before 
Geteivod [hat ft way absolutely Mecessurs to keep up a power- | were not allowed to warch, Tt had pot iato the hands af Mr. 
ful force on the Centeeent, Gi the affairs of Barope were | Madisva a weapon whicl he bad not before possessed, Et had 
bealiy seided.- The parogeaph in the Speced, which seenied | anuililated all the rutoats ‘before’ fs Circulation of'a disposi 
éo aiolyiguous to the Noble Lord, went to express the wish of | tion to separation on the part of some of ‘the States—of an ap- 
hie Ileyal Highness that the Prade of the cuspiry should be proaching internal couvalsiva ‘which would have prevented rhe 
put eo such a settled oud regular footing, as iv tiwe of war had | American Government from continuing the war. it bad uoited 
ot heen praction le, As to the Circulation of the country, he | all, It kad made deierjnined opposition to England a common 
WiGier ed as widely as ever with the Noble Baros, but should | interest. The evidetice of these facts was before the world, It 
yererve Givertoion till & beuer eppertuaity wrose for disc ussing | was to be found in all the pablic journals that came from tbat 


The qurnney Phe course of exchange was however topidly | country, Lt was to be heard from every one who aacived from 
weeding==Fimely, te Goversmest wae disposed to peace, but | it. We had done what the Goths refused fo do at Reme oe 
a Belisarids-represeated te them, that to preserve was ao act 


But -afraiduof war OSs 
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wisdom, but that to destroy was to erect a monument tothe | manner, was to he divided, that a large portion of it was to be ia~ 


folly of the destroyers, It had been alleged as.a justification of | corporated with Prussia, and that it was no longer to bea power 
our conduct, that the Americans had previously beea guilty of 
some wanton barharities ‘in a village belonging to us. Mr. 
Munro had, however, stated that the perpetrators of chose out- 
rages had been called to account, that one of them had Been 
dismissed from the American service without trial, on the mere 
notoriety of his misconduct on that occasion. But let that be 
us if might, was it worthy of a great nation to destroy the 
snonuments of art—the houses of legislature ina rising capital— 





persors! To him it appeared that there was an extraordinary 

mystery connected with this affair, To General Ross he did 

not impote any thing : he merely execated the orders which he 

had received, But Sir Alexander Cochrane had declared that | 
at the express request af Sic G. Prevo-t, and in aid of him, he 
was going te carry ona desolating war—that be was about to 
war against the inhabitaute of the United States in consequence 
of the atrocities which bad been committed by the Americans 
in Canada. [it behav-d Sir Alexnnder Cochrane to exhibit 
the erders to which he had alluded. If he did so, it would 
behove Sir Gearge Prevost’ to explain why be gave orders so 
abhorrent from the feelings of every honourable soldier ; and 
why he required Sit Alexander Cochrane to do that which in 


_ his own declaration he stated that it was his intention not ta do, « 


And after sullying the British name by aur conduct in America, 
what had we gained? We had bernt the capital, we had 
stolen the Pcesident’s plate, we bad run away with the tobacce 
from the merchants’ warehouses. But were we vearer our ohb- 
ject?) Hfse, let it be shewo, In any case, the conduct of the 
war in America demanded serious investigation. He was far 
from thinking our path io America was so smooth as the Nable 
Lord had represented it to be. The Admiralty bad, in his opi- | 
niov, been deeply culpable, woth for the way in which they 
had deserted our trade, and for the way ia which they had re- 
plied to the representations that had been made to them on she. 
sabject. But he understood, that during the whole sammer the 
attention of the Admiralty had been engrossed by a matter 
of much greater-importance—a quetion partly civil aud partly | 
military, It appeared that a civil officer of the Admiralty bad | 
insisted on a salute froma sloop of war, which was complied. 
with, This circumstance bad occasioned much serious discus- 
sion, It had oecupied the Adiniralty for a-considerahle time. 
At leagth it was settled, aod the Honourable Secreiary was en- 
joined to reprimand the Captain, who en his ewn responsibility 
had saluted the civil officer! This affair, which he acknowe 
ledged to be of considerat:le magnitude, having been brought 
to a termiagation, he trusted the Admisalty would find time to 
attend te the inferior cancerns of the war!—Mr, W. then pro- 
ceeded to comnent on the state of Europe, which he could pat 
consider as aoy way satisfactory : he wasaurprised to see sume 
of the great Powers taking steps which did not appear to him 
Likely to lead to happy results. He was surprised to see Aus- 
tria aeres to ‘herself some of the Italian states, aod declare 
that annegation to he perpetual, He bad tera other things 
which filled. him with, dissatisfaction, and from which he au- 
gured ill of the general icacquillity. He wished be could see 
the Governments who had heen restored, consider (heir country 
os the property ofthe inkabitants, and nol of their own fa- 
milies., He bad hoped that, however limiled their abilics, the 
misforiuges which they had experienced, would have taught 
them a lessén that would have rendered theic providential re- 
storation heneficial to the cause of humanity. If it was true, 
however, that some of those who now reposessed their ancient 
Comisions, had attempted to cramp a04 paralize every liberal 
feeling (no. aitempt which must recoil on themselves), and to 
put eut of the heads.of their subjects any idea of freedom—if 
it wastene that @ set.of deputies, pleading for their republic, 
were, told that republics were no longer fashionable—if such 
condget was actually that which was pursued, tlre inevitable 
© csequence would be, either that every thing like liberty would 
be destroyedy.or that the people must rite, and again drive 
from their thrones persons who so misconducted themselves, — 
‘When he beay 4, (hat Saxony, in the most anfeeliog and iasulting 


in Europe, it was impossible not to characterise such a step as the 
grossest injustice, noi to the Suvereign, but to the people of a 
country emphatically termed the gardeg of. Germany; aod not 
that alone, but the gardea of the happiness of Germany, 
country, even the difference of religion between the Court and 


though the former was Catholic, and the latter Protestant, such 
| mutual affection prevailed as to afford a fine lesson of concilia- 
tion on that subject to. other Siatea, 


gad, contrary to all the usages of war, the dwellings of private | 


so, he would say inthat place, in which alone, if the coalesced 


dum, 


others would pot he selfish in other places, 


‘should be strengthened by the expressed seotimcnis of the Bri. 











































Io that 


the peaple caused no interruption to public harmony; but aj- 


And what was it that 
the King of Sasony bad done to incur this fate? He bad ad- 
hered to Runaparte te the last. What was the great difference 
between his case and that ef the ather Powers who had leagued 
vith Bonaparte against Russia? The King of Saxony could 
not quit Bonaparte ss Aastria aad Ravaria did, for Bonaparte 
had possession of his capital and \* person, Ona that ground, 
howeer, it was rumoured that Sareny was to be divided. If 


Powers continued their hostility to the promulgation of unfei- 
teres opision, public truths would ere loog be spokea, that ic 
would be ao unprincipled partition, as touch so indeed as the 
partition of Poland, ~ An extraordinary fact had Igtely trans- 
pired—pamety, an act of bis Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, in the name and en the behalf of bis Mujesty, which was 
no less than to convert the Flectotate of Hanover into a K iog- 
He was persuaded that if his Majesty were capable of 
being informed of what was duing, there was nothing with which 
he would be more disgusted than to be made a King afier the 
manner of Bon: parte, There was nothing which that excellent 
person ever had more at heart than te be out of the Bonaparte 
fashion. Hut new he had been made King of Hanover by the 
Privce Regent in Council, Why? Beeanse all the ether Elec. 
torates of Germany tad beep extnguished. Aod how had 
they been extinguished? By Bonaparte having trausformed 
them into Kingdoms, These Kings bad'oot the good sense to 
declasey** naw we will descend into cur ancient character of 
Electura;” and therefore the Prince Regent said, © Dll dress 
up my father like you.” He deprecated any intended extine- 
tion of Genoa, or any interference with the Government of Na- 
ples, in which lust state a’complete regeneration had taken 
place, acd in which, as he had been informed, a mutual good 
understanding aod affection existed between the Soverciga and 
the people, Moannrchs could not be magnanimous by halves. 
They could vet themselves be selfish in one place, and expect 
Lf one great 
Power seized on territory by way of aggrandizemest, other 
great Powers would seize on territory by way of equipoise, 
To him it appeared most expedieot, that the opicien which 
the British Negociator would nv doubt maintain ov this subject, 


tish Parliament. The same necessity existed with respect to 
that other great question—the exiiaction of the Slave Trade, 
The paragraph in the Address whict retaied te oar military 
atrears, ma-t odterally draw the atientivn of the Flooee ta the 
proceedings inSpuio, Tuscemed that atl the blood aad treasere 
which we had expended for the salwation of that cocniry, had 
terminated in the restoration tu the throne of one who had 
learnt nothing from experiewce, It was @ country of horror. 
Ferdinand was atiempting to blind the eyes and sivp the ears of 
his subjects, Punishments were joflicring on the most valuable 
infividuals, The throne was surrounded thy these whe had 
heen the moat prostrate sycophants of Bornparte, Ii was ime 
possible to contearplauce this scene without ecotimenss of the 
deepest regret, disgust, aud indignation, und without wishing 
for the end of o Govesomest which could thus show iuelf 
wholly uninstracted by the lessons of adversity. The cousee 
quence, in all probal lity, would he, thar the oy pression and 
injustice ef the Spanish Government weuld teceil oa ibeir 
own heads, {t was a most’ melancholy consideration, that 
all those men were exiles, of langeishing io prisuas, who had 
Sought for the Iibetty and ind@pendeoce of their country, ~O 
that the ear of the Spanish Monarch could be reached by ibe 
indignation of él! men, at fis calsing the Mcabers of the 
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Curtes to he dragged from their homes and throwo ioto dun- ; refuse to believe their own eyes, The result of an accura 
geoos! Tt was stated that they had been offered pardon, pro- | inquiry into the subject was, that we had lost about 200 rs 
vided they would acknowledge it as an offence, that they had | chaot ships in course of the present year, OF these vessels sa 
bravely stood up for their cqumry at the time when their King | Jost, oot ove had been taken under convoy; and all of them hed 
was a prisoner in Frances bet that this offer had been indig- | either been forced to part by stress of weather, or bad esca ed 
nintly rejected by these men, who answered that they would | from convoy for the sake of arriving earlier to ma: ket, * 
rather suffer the desh to be tom from their bones than ever | would undoubtedly be expected from him that he should afurd 
make any such ackoowledgmemt, Gad graut them courage to | some explanation respectiog the flourishing state of our finances 
proceed iv the sawe spirit aud manifest this resoiation to the | The whole revenue of 1813 amounted to 60,876,000, ; that of 
eud! He believed that no one of these Members had heen yet | the present year amounted to 63,469,0001, giviug an improve. 
put ta death, bpt death was hanging over them, agd expected | ment of 2,609,6001, It was satisfactory for bim to state that 
by themevery moment. One of the patriots had expired, an | the improvement had oat grisea ia nay one branch of or fe. 
infirm old man, who was taken from bis bed to he carried to g | venue, but extended equally to all, The Customs, however 
dungeon, Before experiencing the u'most severity, however, | had increased less than the other branches; but this was ont 
God had heen merciful to him aud tekev him from thistife. He | owing to any falling off in our trade, With respect to the 
understood that some of those Deputies, who had been held up | assumption of the Royal. Title in thé case of Hanover, he could 
in this country as immortal patriots, who had fanned the flame | only say, that this had takeo place in conformity to the wishes 
which burst forth against Benaparte; that some of those very | of all the ether Sovereigns, As there was oo longer to bea 
persuns who formerly had received him under such different | Germau Empire, the title of Elector became supertiuous, and 
circumstances as Deputies of the Asturias, were here just new 5 | some other was oecesssary in its places; and whether the Elec. 
that three or four of them were thrown on British hospitality, | tors chose ta be called Kings or Grand Dukes, was a question 
Aad what had the despotic Government of Spain had the impu- | with which Great Britain had nothing to do, Hangver would 
dence todo? They had made a demand, throug their diploe | be neither more oor, less powerfal in shaaneccdlotn would 
matic agent in thie country to the British Government, to | be vo annexation of territory-~it was a mere assumption of ao 
have these meno given op to them! He was happy to say | <mpty title, 
he understood that that demand had been honourahly rejected. Mr. Bvcts said, the Honse would feel it impossible that the 
While he saw the inhabitants of Spain victims to religious des- | animadversions of the Hon. Gentleman (Mr, W hitbread) should 
potism ; while he saw the Inquisition restored; while he saw | not call forth some reply io behalf of his Right Hen, Friend 
the Jesuits restored by the Pope to their former consequence ; | the Ambassador to Portugal. His Rgot Hon, Friend had heeo 
while he saw so many plans formed against the hest interests of | charged with dereliction of his public duty to that SJ ouse in ac, 
mankind, he could not but be apprehensive that the result of | cepting the Embassy to Portugal, and with the exiracrdinary 
the Congress now sitting would not ke such as had once been | expence which that Embassy would oceasion, With respect to 
anticipated, The observations which he had now delivered had | the dereliction of publie duty, the. determination of his Friend 
been called far by the Address submitted to the Houses and he | to remove to Pottugal was Kuown to have heen taken dong ago, 
could not suffer the first day of the Session to pass withouttreu- | in consequence of the pressure of domestic affliction, It was 
bling the House v.ith his sentiments, reeommended by the best medical advice, and it was considered 

The Cuancector of the Excurevee stated, that the | 8 the ouly chance of saving the life of his child. Whether a 
How, Geotlemas bad asked if any pecuniary assistauce had heen private duty ought in aoy case to suspend a public duty, wasa 
given to the King of Spain, to assist bim in his despotic mea- | 4¥sstion whieh he shouid leave to the consideration of the 
sures?’ He did not think it proper in him, by avy epithet, to Hoase, Whether it was proper io his Right Hop, Friend to 
express his applause or condemnation of the measures of the | *cept a situation uoder the person with whom he bad formerly 
Spanish Government; bat in answer, he had to state that no quarrelled, was a question which he would leave to be canvassed 
assistance had been given to that Government beyond the sub- by the House.” He would ooly observe that the doctrine of ibe 
sidy which had been stipulated to be paid to it fer the Spanish Hon, Gentlewan wauld lead ta an eternal protongativa of pers 
troops furnished in the late contest, With respect to that part sonal hostility. With respect to the increase of eapendilure to 


af the Hon. Gentlewan’s speech which related to America, it the coustry, he had only to stale, that when his Right Eos. 
was not his intention to enter at apy length into the causes | Friend accepted the situation, he wished that those extra er 








which had led to the war, as they had been repeatedly exa- 
mined by the House, which had declared that the war origi- 
nated in a most unprovoked aggression on the part of America, 
With respect to that part of the war in which the bonour of 
the country was concerned, it bad been termed a disgrace to 





pences which were unavoidable should be Gized; and that ia 
the first instance they should be submitted io persons who bad 
no interest in stating them either tog high or too low, 

Mr. Trganey.—The [Ton. Gentleman bas said a few words 
upon the reasons which induced Mr. Gagning to accept au 4)- 


Goths aod Vandals, Lt was painful to be obliged to defend | poiniment under the present Ministry, Every aja has an wn- 
measures which went beyond ordinary hostility; it was more | questionable right to exercise his’ own judgment upoa these 
painful for the men who had carried these measures into exe- | pointe; be may be consistent or iaconsistent as he pleases, 
eution. It was nv bess true, however, that a necessity for such | Deing alwayt, however, respopsibie to pubiic opinion. { 
measures sometimes teok place; (hat vivlence could only be re- koow very well thaz men do sometimes change their conduct 
pressed by violeace, aad severity pat a stop to by currespond- | and disposition, Et might be said of me, perbups, that I was 
ing severity, Ifthe Americas armies, whea they gained any unfit fur an office, because i was corrupt aod had heen guilty of 
advantage, had been guilty of cruelty, we were justifed before | jobss if J can prove the contcary, I shew wy accuser that he 
God and man in the exercise of measures of retaliation, He , is mistaken, and that { am fit for my office; but if 1 awn told 
deprecated as much as any man the coatinuance of hootilities be- | that Taw weak aad deficient in my intellects, it is d misfortune 
tween the two couvtries, and especially their eantinuance ina [ cun never cure, and I can never make a consistent accuser 
spirit of savage exasperation, [: was America, however, believe that I aa competent. (lear, hear, hear!) How 
which had set the example, The Americans had themselves, | was it with the Noble Lord? Mr. Canning dectates that be is 
in the case of the taking their capital, and on other occasions, unfit, from want of ability, to hold the office in which he was 
exptemed the lenity of our copduct to individuals, and the only placed, and that consequently he could not act under him, and 
pillage which took place was by their own people, The Hou, | set now we sce the same individual accepting a situation that 
Gentlemen had attacked the Board of Admiralty ina particu- | is immediately subordinate to this very man whom be had 
lar manner, The Huo, Geotlemaa Wad stated that the w sole of | declared to be deficient in understanding. —( Hear, hear 1 and 
eur trade was destroyed. [f the Moa, Gentleman had said that | laughter.) Bat what the House ought priocipally to look 
ihe whole of the American trade was ruined, he could have | is the extravagant appointment of Mr. Canning at the Court of 
better uaderstoud him: but when be said that our awn trade | Lisbon. Ut has heen stated with perfect corsectuese, that Sir 
une destroyed, he would kave the ictabditaots of this town to { Charles S:ewart’s appeiutment ag Minister Pevipotentiars, 
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aas 5000L per anoum; then why is Mr, Canning to havé 
SU: OL, per annum, with GO0002. a year contingent? What cause 
can be assigned for the additional 300°1. a year? Lo short, 
why was heappointed—tet them tell me thar? Wawit or was 
‘i not {hat Mr. Canning finding tt necessary to goto Lishan, his 
endl? was Kindly converted into an Embassy, and that such 
no Timbeassy would never huve been thongst necessary, if Mr. 
Canning could have remained in England ? 
can giv? me satisfactory replies, LT and the country at large must 
coosiéer this unprecedented appointment as a scandalous waste 
ef public money, and a most infamous aad deliberate job. 
(Hear, hear, hear!) T trave no doybt that Mr. Canning will 
fulfil hig duties sell, hut T complain that he has no daties to 
ffl. (ifear !) The contrast is rather striking. Lord Casile- 
jragh, one of bis Majesty’s Chief Secretaries of Siate, declared 
to be weak in bia intellects, has passed ever the Continent to 
discharge most arduous and important functions at the Congress 
at Vieona. Me. Canning, whoso declated his Lordship ta be 
weak, is gene to Lt-bonte do nothing—( Hear, hear!) [ cannot 
uodersiand why, ia this state of things, Lerd Castlereegh should 
pot remain tp quiet at home, whilst Mr, Canning wus dispatched 
to the Congress. It is impossible te mainiain that Mr. Canning 
yould not be competent; the Noble Lord would not retaliate 
by such a declaration, although Me. Caoving thinks the Noble 
Lord so unfortunately weak tn bis capacity—(Mear, hear 1)— 
Setting aside this question of. comparative ability of inahplity, 
still there is an additional barthen of 14,0001. & year laid spon 
the public, which [ maintain is untecestary, Now the ques- 
tion has been bronghe forward, is i vot necessnry that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should give some explanation, be- 
cause ia the last Session he pledged himself to apply his anen- 
tion to the expeaces of Foreign Ministers, particularly to the 
enormous charges beyond the sum allowed in the appoiditment 5 
aud yet an the very first day of the succeeding Session we see 
exposed one uf the most eutrageous jobs that was ever counived 
at by aoy Ministére—(7leas, hear!) He ail) reply, at. mast 
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what, then, had we to vaunt? 
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vessels from theses, If we dispatched a ship to combat them, 
she wus either outsailed or blown out of the water. ‘ He was 
ready to allow that the war had been commeated in coa- 
sequence of the aggressions of American ( Hear, hear! )— 
hut Commissioners bad for two years wandered about the Cuon- 
‘inea', sent aut hy Ameticato obtain peace, but apparently ia 
vain, and afier their arctval it was some months before on nur 





? ° . . > ‘ 
Unless Ministers | pact nny individuals were selected to coodact the negaciation, 


Mr. Baring was igooraot of the real ground of dispute, Fle much 
suspected that the real question between us was boundary, that 
extension of territoey was our aim, aed that for this purpose we 
were embarked in a mad crusade, and jostigaied by the vain 
dreams of dotards. He knew the tract of territory between the 
Penobscot and the Passamaquoddy ta be a mere tract af snow; 
thinly peopied, and the Aligininent of which had been bensted as 
a great achieveineat was only the trtamph of a regulat force over 
a defeoceless village supplied only witht wo iron guns, Inthe 
Chesapeake we had been more succetsfol, but we ought not 
much tu plume ourselves upen what might with ease have been 
aceomplisued on the coast of France at any time during the 
late war.  Thé attempt apon Bultimore had heen onsuccessful, 
aud on Lake Champlain we had been entirely disappointed, OF 
In times Whe the present the 
country would be little satisfied with the mere Gouri. of « 
Royal Speech, where eur commerce was stated to be almos: ine 
calculably augmented aod onr finances. in a siate of rapid ime 
provement; nor were the figures of the Chancellor of tne E y- 
chequer mere satisfactory : all they proved was, that immedi- 


| ately afier che conclasion af peace, our metchaudze, which 





had before heen locked up in out warehouses, bas beea sent ig 
large quantiiies abroad; bat if was notto be supposed that 
this greatesport wou'd continue ; or if the Chancellor of the 
Lech quer did-se imagine, be would Gad himself mot griey- 
ously disappurmed, Lt would require greater: abilnies thas, 
(Derek. the-pre-cat Admiaisiraiina to secdre to as in fuluse ap 
exclusive saperiority ia the Contiaraial markets, while our ri- 


it iy but 14,0008, a year, and you may think yourself well off vals, particslacty the Detch, ted all the ddeaa'nages of coli. 


that it isno more; bot [I do not think myself well off, nnd I 
call upoutthe Right Hop: Geatlemun to give some reasov why 
Me. Canning is to be allowed this igouity when all the dates 
of the station could as satisfactoily “be discharged by Mr. 
Sydenham, at ooly one-third of the charge vpon the coudiry ? 
As the cate at present stands, it cau be‘looked upoo ooly asa 
very convenient jub for some parties, and as a very infamons 
job for others, ¥ *, i. ‘ Pe eee 

Mr. WHirpreéAb wished to say two.or three words in ex- 
planation, “Warh respect to the destruction of Washington he 
hed tatended to convey, that, no atrocity on the part of our 
evemies could justify this ceuniry ‘in retaliating by the com- 
viission of similar crimes: if we could he so justified, we ought 
to scalp all the Indian prisoners that fall ioto oor bands, 


'*Mr, Banina, ia refereuce to the geveral question of the Ad- 


——— 


— 





nies, of ships, and of weatrallty, which. lessened the rates of 
freight, inswraove, and other charges, Nor had we that pre 
eminence of capital that some had wainly:imagmed. Tn Pastis, 
mouey wus so plentifal that the ioteiest @@ Mt was Only 8 percent. 
He agreed thay the peace bud caused & momenary increaserof 
trade, and of course, also, a ucomentary lacrease of the reve. 
nue: bat would ihislast? Could we go o0, meeting the Muaye 
factuies of other vations ta foreign warkets, oo equal term? 
No; it sas impossible, unless our manefactarers and trader 
were relieved from the burdens under which they al pres at 
laboored, It was imposible our muoufaciurers could thrive 
voder that oppressive aod inquistiorial tax, the Propecty Tag. 


Mr. Batnensr observed, that the term howndars, to 
which«the’ Hon. Gentleman so mach objected, on the aa- 
sumplion that the fixing of a boundary wag one of the 


dress, ohgerved, that afier the patieot fortitude displayed by | things for which the war was ouw contioued, be contended 


his country inthe war with the United Siates, he had expecied 
(hat some words of cousotation te the peopie of Logland’ would 
have been introduced, instead uf hintsof aew burdens, by which 
be undersoud the continuance of the Iacuome Tax, andother 


did not wecessarily include the idea of an accession of terri- 
lorg 1 —it mightancan a line of mutual security, Bat, at 
all events, this was merely an assumption of the Hun, 


inpositions,.. Ihe agreed that it was ont becam'ng the characies | Geatlevan's, which be had po night to make, 


of Great Britaio. te retaliate vpoo Washington the calangities 
of Newark; bat the atrocities committed thereapd elsewhere 
by the traops of ibe United States, deprived that Government 
of all just sight to comptain of the destruction of the public 
buildings of the capital —(Hear, hear !)—The fotther pro- 
ceedings of this cowniry, sach as the establishment oman Island 
of the Chesapeske of a tendegeous for idpavay Negroes, whe 
were armed and again put On shore, and the regulations adupied 
hy our forces as to private property, were highly reprehensible, 
Biusiers, dagzied with the glory of eucce-s, seemed blied to 
the disgrares of defeat, and were often itinmphing when they 
eughite moure, Out of duors, the peeple weie nut so inseny 
bible of the calamities that had tecenily atieuded oer arms4 
abave al!, they Inseighed ageinst the mode in which the naval 
deyaitment had been ‘conducted, while the Channel had been 
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Gied with American prtivateets, who had swept our merchans | her wounds, and if the wer was protracted or ut prosperots, 


Sir Gieserr Heatocote could aot approve of that past 
of the Address which promived further support in the 
Americar-war, inasmuch asthe cause of the dispute had 
ceased since the geveral pacification on the Continent. Jt 
appeared to him thal we feared the rising power'of Ame- 
rica, apd wished’ to cyrtail it. This was an important 
feature in this war, for if persevered in we smust be pre- 
pared to completely subjugate our enemy, of we Shuuld be 
ina Worse state than we sow were, © We had tried to sud. 
due America thinty years ago aud had faile’, wheo she was 
nothing like so puwertul as at present. We should recol-- 
lect how we left Prance situsled, Whilst we were engaged 
in this cootest ; she was at protound peace, recovering from 
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she might! jom America or attack us herself. A strange 

policy seemed to be pursued; whilst we were waging war 
jo America to prevent her becoming a powerful naval stale, 
close at home, in Fitnders, we were creating one, . In the 
oufset of the lost ‘American war, it was hoasted here, that 
a battalion of British troops would march across (hat con- 
tuent. The flower of our ‘army was sent, and connnanded 
by Officers who bad served with reputation in the German 
war under Prince Ferdinand. The result is well known, 
those troops, as brave ae any iv the word, were compelled, 
at two different epochs, to lay down theit arins to-the new 
r ised levies of Ainerica. 

Mr. Freeman tee lamented that the Speech was so ua- 
hke the gue which had been delivered at the opening of 
the last Session: its whole teaor was that of war, which 
added greatly to the gloom be felt upon the present condi- 
tion of Ahe country. 

Mr. C. Grant, jun. delivered it as his opinion, that the 
war on the part of America was unprovoked by any con 
duet of ours; at the same time he was as anxious as any 
Hoo. Gentleman in that House to see the war brought to 
an honourable conclusion by Ministers. He confessed, he 


-saw no grounds for the gloom which some Hon. Members 


f-lt, 

The question upon the Address was then put, and carried 
in the affirseative. 

Mr. Wartraarav. I nowrise to ask whether the Right 
Hon. Gentleman and his colleagues mean to disavow the 
Noble Lord who, in the coarse of last Session, stated that a 
treaty had been sigued, and whether he means to deviate 


“frow the usual path of laying treaties, concluded with 


Foreiga Powers, before Parliament for its sanction 2 
Mr. Vanstrrart. lam oot at all desirous of disavow- 


_ing that such a treaty was thea proceeding. 


Mr.:Wairsrean (across the table) ** signed.” 

Mr. Vawsitrart, aod when proper, the treaty will un 
dcubtedly be laid before the House. 

Mr. Waitaerean.—l cannot help repeating this matter, 
It is a violation ef the word of Ministers; it is an uncon- 


stitutional proceeding ; and it is an insull to Parliament. 


Mr. B. Barnorst.—All I contend for is, that the House 
has nothing to complain of that the subdject of the troops 
in the Low Countries was not introduced into the Speech. 
Whether Government will or will not, at any future pe- 
riod, produce the ‘Treaty or Convention alluded to, I do 
not pretend to affirm. ‘Ail I com say is, that they have no 
instructions at present te communicate it to Parliament. 

Mr. Warrancav.— We connot help having a little com- 
passion for their infirmities. —(Order! Order ! )—Here 
the conversation dropped, 

Mr. Takaney inquired what the Right Honourable 
Gentleman meant to propose with regard to the Property 
Tax, during the present Session. 

Mr. Vawstrrant said, that as far as he could judge at 
present, he should not propose avy plaa before Chris{mas. 
—Adjouroed, 





‘There was nothing of moment before the House on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. On Friday, Col. Parmea alluded 


to the Military Proceedings which have just taken place, 


and gave Notice of a Motion on the subject for"Mouday : 
and Mr. Croxer brought in a Bill ** to encourage and re- 


ward the Petty Officers, Seamen, and Marines, for lung and 
faithful Services.” — Adjourned. 
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TUESDAY’S LONDON GAZETTE, 
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. . Whitehalt, Nov. 8, 1814, 

is Royal Highness the Prince Regent hs “e . 
the ndme and on the behalf of his Majesty, ee o 
appelot William Adam, P-q. one of his Majesty's Conny 
Learned in the Law in Eugland, and Advocate, to he ded of 
the Barons of the Court of Eetchequer in Scotland in t | 
of George Buchan Hepborn, Esq. resigned. : 


BANKRUP7S. 

J. Juiner, Henley, grocer. Atiornies, Messrs. Tarrant Clarke 
and Richards, Chancery: lane. , 

T. Blowers, Tottenham-court-road, linen-draper, 
Messrs, Walker and Rankin, Old Jewry, 

J. Turton, Ripley, butcher. Attarnies, Messts. Rois and 
Browrley, New Bos well-court. 

P. Lauder, Cardiff, seedsman. Attornies, Messrs. Price and 
Williams, Lincoly’s Ina, 

E. Bockley, Delph, Yorkshire, cotton-spinoers. Attorney 
Mr. Smith, Matton-garden, r 

8. Turner, Bristol, victualier, Attoroies, Messrs, Pyole and 
Greenfield, Gray’s tnn-square. 

J, Crowther, Dudley, Worcestershire, timber merchant, At. 
torney, Mr. Hurd, Temple, 

W. Dalley, Combaartio, Devonshire, limeburner, Aitornies, 
Mevsis, Anstice and Wright, Temple. 

J. Harvey, Oakhbamptoa, wovlstapler, Attorney, Mr. Hine, 
Temple. 

fH. Markham, Cambridge, merehaat. Aitortey, Mr, Hol- 
loway, Chuncery-lane, 

W. Ludiam, Huddersfield, whitesmith, Attsrney, Mr. Wal- 
ker, Liuculo’s Inn, 

Sh 
SATURDAY’S LONDON GAZETTE. 
BANKRUPTS. 

E. Hickman, Sedgley, S affordsbire, willer. 

G. Meers, Chertsev, Surrey, taylor. 

J. Henriques,Old City Chambers, Bishopsgate-street, merchant 
J.B Koight, Shoreditch, cheesemenger. , 

W. Barnes, Faroham, Surrey, coach-maker. 

G. Pennington, Greenfield street, Whitechapel, bill-broker, 
T. Collins, Old Hall, Newpest, Shropshire, curo-dealer, 

T. Bell, Lincolo, baker. 

L, Richards, Honiton, Devonshire, grocer, 

W. Arnold, thulme, Manchester, victualler, 

R. Mackey, Manchester, bookbioder, 

J. Vatyer, Oxford, tebacconist, 

J. Fleicher, Little Lever, Lancashire, catton-manufacturets 
‘B. and MH. Hodson, Cross street, Matton-garden, printers. 
"'W. PF. Dancalfe, Robin Mood-court, Bow-lane, carpenter. 

E. Hunt, Stangate-street, Westminster-road, timber- merchant. 
G. Dover, Bartholome w-close, taylor, 
A. FP, Kemp, Austin Friars, merchant. 
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Mrs, M..will perhaps oblige the Editor by weationivg the 
subject of the payer to which che alludes. 

B. F. requests uv'to acknowledge the receipt of 11. left with 
bim by a Stranger, and wirich has been handed to F. H16- 
Gras, in St, Auiiew’s Workhouse, who expresses his most 
gtateful acknowledgments to the unkopwn donor, 

Ecno, in reply to the contradiction by the two Royat 
ACADEMICIANS, is deferred till next week, for want of room. 





PRICE OF STOCKS ON SATURDAY. 
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Tnene is no particular néws this week ; and the Efitor, 
though very desir us of recurring to some statements re- 
specting the Zimes, which that paper has contradicted, apd 
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which he certainly feels himself bound to notice, nvust re- ; porary nature of this tax. It was to be limited to the pe- 
frain both from this and other subjects,-as he has sat at | riod of the 5th April next after the conclusion of the thea -— 
his first article, though of no very great length or pro- | existing war. And if it shall not eatirely cease afd deter- 
fundity, till bis prison walls have become livelier than ever | mine on the 5ih April next, there will:be g violation of this 
they were before and fairly turn round with him. In erder | engagement to the public. It heheves the country to 
to keep up the promise of health therefore, of which he | speak ovt on this subject, The responsibility of Ministers 
jately informed his readers, and which is growing stronger | is an empty name, if they cannot be made to keep their 
every day, he must content himself with an extract or two | promises to the public, Surely, when we hear of every 
from the other papers. | article of living, and of labour in France, being at one- 

The following observations of the 7imes on the result | fifth the price which it bears in England by the burden and 
of the trial of Col. Quentin, appear to be more troe to | éffect of taxes, so as to endanger our most staple manufac- 
the spirit of the case than those in the Morning (ironicle, | tures, it isan object of the first importance that this most 
and are More in unison, we believe, with the opinions of | grinding tax of all should cease at the period originally 
{hose who have paid particular attention to the proceedings, | fixed.”—Morning Chronicle. 

The plaip truth is, that the regiment was first spoiled by | In deferring the remarks first mentioned, we must not 
yidiculous foppery, and is now to suffer under the displea- | omit nevertheless to state, thaf the account in our last of 
sure.of those who contributed to reader it incompelent :— , the proceedings at Milan, has been contradicted on the au, 

“ The 10th regiment of Hassars had, we believe, for | thority of Sir Gopprey Wensren, who was present al the 
sears attracted that kind of attention from .the public, | theatre og the night when the disturhances are said to have 
which men of talent and character in it would have beeo | taken place, and represents every thing as having beea 
glad to have dispensed with; till at last its indiscretions | perfectly quiet. The Italiags will do themselves po good, 
have led to the official proceedings, of which we now | if they begin playing, their old Mactdavellian tricks, and 
announce the result. The country has viewed these things circulate false intelligence. They should leave these ruin- 
with regret, but not with surprise. We should io truth | ous thiogs lo their adversaries. 
have been more surprised, if, under all the circum.) (2 —— 
stances of corruption to which that regiment has been Paris Papers of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes lay last, 
exposed, it had conducted itself with more steadiness and Brussels Papers to the 9th, arrived yesterday, A 
and propriety, The proceeding consequent upon the | Vienna official Declaration hasinvited the Plenipotentiaries 
sentence, if it be enforced in the distribution of the | of the Allied and the other Suvereigas, to a mutual commu. 
officers, as we have po-doubt it will be, with honest im- nication of theie full powers, and to deposit them at the 
partiality, seems to be reasonable and almost necessary; Chanegry Court, The Ministers of the Powers who signed 
for it is difficult to conceive, that Colonel Quentin and | the Treaty of Paris are then to ** propose such measures 
his aceusers could continue in the same regiment with as they may judge most suitable for regulating ihe niterior 
advantage to the public service. He, therefore, is re- | proceedings of the Congress,” ‘The Congress is formal!y 
primanded, and they are to join other regiments, In| to he opened on the 4th of Nevember. Articles. from 
these, it is to be hoped, that the characteristic activity , Dresden and Leipsic say, that the greater part of Saxony 
which they have already evinced, ia pursuing the derclic- | will heuinited to Prussia, part of Upper Lasatia is-to be 
tions of others, will display itself in steady endeavours to | united to Bohemia, and the Duchy of Erfurt is to be 


improve their own military science, and iaure discipline in | given to the Duke of Saxe Weistan, to indemnify him 
their professional habits. The general issue of this trial 


| for his eventual rights to the crown of Saxony.—Thirty 
will, there is no question, be subject to much dehate in the 


persons have been condemned at Madrid, to the galleys, 
army. Que opinion of that part of it which affects the | &, ‘* for having attacked the Royal Sovereigaty,” Many 
great body of Officers is given above; and with respect t» Patriots remain to be tried. —It is stated that the united 
the sentence upon Colonel Qoewntin himself, the public | Low Countries will bear the oame of the kingdom of 
will,.certainly, be hetter satisfied with the award of the Belgium, 
Court-Martial, than with the crude and ijl-formed judg- Sn ee 
ment of the accusers; some of whom, as the Geocral Order ** Soutt has expressed a wish to live a retired life, but 
most properly notices, * had sever heen with the regiment | the real cause is known to be disgust and enmity ty. the 
during the ‘period ia question; others had never joined | present order of things—Massena is discoatented—A vq: - 
any «military body beyond the depot ef their corps.” | neav repeots his Proclamation, &c,—It is a curious fac', 
With its late Officers the 10th Regiment of Hussars wi'l | that at the lime Bovararve made his movement in rear of 
ulso, we trdst, get rid of all those fuoleries which have | the Allies, a Treaty of Peace concladed between the Allied 
pampered them to such a slate of insubordination; aud sv | Ministers and Cautencov ar, and aetually signed by the 
rise tu the plaio and simple level of au English regiment of | later, was presented to him for ratification, when he in- 
horse sufdiers, rather Lhan a regiment of dancing masters | stautly said—** No, take it away; | never treat with 
or merry-andrews, as it has hitherto appeared; from | my prisoners.” Relyiog on the movement he had ordered. 
which, as we binled above, the country never expected | Marmont and Mortien to make, he: seemed certaia 
any good, and therefore has not beén dissppointed.”— | of having the Allies in a nets but the conduct aod 
Times. Win | views of Magwont are now well known.to the world,— 
** The observation of Lord Gr EN VILLE ON the subject | Jt is a fact, that on the day ef the batile of Paris, the 
of precedént, applies most forcibly ty ‘the plan of cootiou. French had ooly seven pieces of cannon on the heights of 
ing any of the war ta ces, and most particularly thal of the Mount Martre, and Taccrvaaxn had the address to pre- 
property tax. There never was ia aoy instance a more | veut any more being seut out of. the city, He also pre- 
complete or mere sclemo pledge to the people of England | yentedsthe citizens getting arms who offered to go out 
thaa was givce by Government witb respect to the tem- | and fight, tothe number of 60,000,—Upon the facts stated 
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in the foreguing lines we shall offer no Comment ; we shall | the proceedings, to have been utterly void of foundation 

: . . ° > . . e . : 
repeat what we said at the beginning, that they are such as | in every inataace of implied attack or insinuation Upon that 
may implicitly be relied on. Our Correspondeot has had Officer's courage and conduct before the enemy, as con 





the very first opportunities”--Dudlin Evening Post. ‘ vesed by the tenour of the second and third charges, 
Banururt Systew.—We aie glad to find this system | ** In allusion to the letter signed by the chief part of 


j 
beginning to be a public topic :—we hear with pleasure of j the officers, and in which the present proceedings érizi- 
the intention of Mr. Warrusan to make a motion on the | nated, the Prince Regent has specially observed, that 
subject in the Commen Council. It isto be expected that | exclusive of the doubt which may be entertained of their 
the spirit of the commercial part of the country wiil be | capability to form a jadgment so much beyond the gesne 
awakened by the careless aud wicked proceedings which | of their experience in the service, it was worthy of rewiark, 
are represented to be practised, to an exertion which will | that some who have affixed their names to that Paper had 
eflectuate a redress of these continued complaints, in the | never been with the regimen? during the period in question, 
present Session of Parliament. Itis now upon record, that | and others had never joined any mihtary body beyond the 
ao onfottunate individual may be kept out of his Certifi- | depot of their corps; and it might thus be deduced, that 
cate, and his Creditors out of their mooey, for ning years although the officers have manifested, according to the 





—. 





wader the present Bankrupt System ! appropriate remark of the Court-inartial, a want of ¢o- 
a a tn nme operation in support of their Commander's authority, yet 

THE ARMY. those who have assumed a persunal observance of Colune! 

SENTENCE ON COLONEL QUENTIN, &c. Quentin's conduct, and those who, though absent, appear 


On Thursdays, the.lOth regiment of Hussars was paraded to have acted under a mischievous influence, by juiaweg in 
at Rumford, when the Sentence of the Court-Martial, as | an opinivo to bis prejudice, have all co-vperated in a com- 
approved by the Prince Regent, was read. pact against their Commanding Officer, fraught with evils 

It states in substance that the Court has found part of | of the most injurious tendency to the discipline of the 
the First Chorge proved; in which it is said, that on the | service: nor did it eseape the notice of his Roya! Highoess, 
LOih of Jauuary, when the regiment was foraging, the | that this accusation has not been the momentary offspring 
Colonel did not make proper and timely arrangements to of irritated feelings, but the del:berate “issue of a long and 
secure the success of the regiment, but neglected and aban- extraordinary delay, for which oo suflicieot reasons, or 
doned bis duty as Commanding Officer, leaving some of | explanation, have been assigned. 
the divisions without support or orders when attacked by | In this view of the case (which is not palliated by the 
the evemy.—They honourably arqait him of the Second! very slight censure passed vn Colonel Quentin upon the Ist 
and. Third Charges.—They find the fact stated in the | charge) his Royal Highness has considered that a mark of 
Fourth, of a relaxed discipline existing in the reg*ment | his displeasure Lowards thove Officers is essential to the vital 
when engaged on foreign service, proved; but ia conside- | interests of the army ; avd that the vature of the combina- 
ration of the Letter of the Duke of Wellisgton conveying | tion against Colouel Quentin would call for the removal 
a censure oo him for the same, and also in finding from | from the service of those who have joined in it; but as his 
the evidence that there was a want of co-operation on the | Royal Highness would willingly be guided by a lenient dis- 
part of the Officers ia maintaining the discipline of the position towards a corps of Officers who have hitherto 
eorps, the Court-Martial do not think it necessary to re- | werited. his approbation, aud would willingly believe that 
primand the Colonel on this part of the Charges; but they inadvertency iv some, and inexperience in others, had left 
think it their duty to-reprimand him on the part of the | them unaware of the mischievous teadency of their conduct 
First Charge, which they find to be proved. upon this occasion, his Royal Highness is averse lu adupt 

+ The pleasure of the Prince Regent was then pronounced, | such severe measures as the custom of the service in sup- 
which will be seen at length in the following Official port of ifs discipline usually sanctions, upon the failure ot 
Cominunication :— . charges against a commanding officer, Still it is esseiitial 

-* Pam te acquaint you, that his Royal Lighness the | that conduct so injurious in iis nature should be held furth 
Priace Regeot has been pleased, in the name and on the | to the army as a warning in support of subsrdivalivo ; aind 
behalf of his Majesty, to approve and confirm the finding | his Royal Highness has therefore commanded, that the 
atd sentence of the Court. officers who signed the letter of the 9th of August shall 10 

‘** Hw Royal Highness has further been pleased to con- | longer act together as a corps, but that they shall be dite 
sider, that, when the Officers of a corps prefer accusations | tributed by exchange throughout the different regiments of 
affecting the honour and professional character of their cavalry in the service, where it is-trusted that they wil 
commatuder, nothing but the most concluiive proof of their learn aod confine themselves to their suburdinale duties, 
charges before a Court-martial cau justify a proceeding | until their services and experience shall sanction their heing 
which must otherwise be so pregnant with mischief to the placed iu’ ranks and situations, where they may be allowed 
discipline of the army; aod that a regard due to the sub- | to judge of the geveral and higher duties of the profession. 
ordination of thé service must ever attach a severe respon- |  ** The Prince Regent has been further pleased to ob- 
sibility to subordinate Officers who become the accusers ef | serve, that though Colonel Palmer did not sigo the letter 
their superior. “His Royal Highness, therefore, could nol | of the Oth of August, hes, nevertheless, by bis de. lared 
but regret that the Officers of the 10h Hussare should have } seutiments on the prosecution, and his general concurrence 
been so uomindful of what they owe tu the Ot principles | ja the opinion of the Officers, to be considered in the same 
of their profession, as to assume an opinion of their Com- | fight as if he bad put his name to that paper, and bis 
mander’s perwinal conduct, which veither their general | posi Highness has therefore comimoaded that he shall 
experience of ‘the service, dor their knowledge of the pes be removed to another corps.—** Lam, &. 
aHeged facts (as appears from their own evidence), could |- (Signed) is Frepernick, Commander in Chief.” 
sanction or justify,—aod which opinion would appear, from! ** Tv the Adjutant-General, &c.” . 
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DRURY-LANE, 
ix no play has S#axsreare exhibited his extraordinary 
qualities more striking!y than in Macbeth. The awful in- 
cantations of the wit¢hes, the energy and truth with 
whictt the characters of Macbeth and his Lady are pour- 
trayed, manifest at once the grandeur of his imagination, 
the power of his understanding, aud his intimate know- 
ledge of the htiman heart. We have not room to detail 
half the beauties which occur to our recollection, but we 
wish to point out one, which although in our opinion it is 
one of the most eminent, has, we believe, escaped the no- 
tice of the commeotaters, We allude to the conduct of 
Lady Macbeth before and after the murder of Duncan. 
The character is frequently deseribed as unnaturally fierce 
and uowomanlys in our minds it is not only perfectly fe- 
minise hut marked with all these symptoms of feebleness 
which distinguish even the weakest women. We intend 
no paradox, as our explanation will syfficiently show. 
When she receives Macbeth's letter informing her of the sa- 
lutation of the Witches, and above all when she hears that 
the King iscoming to her castle, her imagination immediately 
catches fire, and with all the impatient anticipation of a mere 
child, she wants the kingdom immediately: she wishes to be 
Queen without intermission. Her decision results purely 
from her will, which is always strongest in the weakest um- 
derstandings; her mind can only comprehend one itea— 
consequently all arguments against the murder, whether 
founded on ifs dangerous consequences of its difficult exe- 
cution, pass by her unheeded, She goes on with the des- 
perate resolution of jusanity, because, like insanity, she im- 
mediately connects canse and effect, wilhout examining the 
motive of the first, or the results of the second, This it is 
that gives her such ascendancy over Macbeth, in the scene 
where she proposes the murder of Duncan: in him there 
is a conflict between his will and his understanding, and as 
his ambition and his reason are nearly of equal strength, 
they are each tyo much occupied to stand before the con- 
centrated energy of her simple determination. Again, 
Macheth is playing the hypocrite with one who has fa- 
thumed his purpose ; and conscious as he is of his murder- 
ous intentions, he still affects to utter humane and magnae 
nimous sentiments, This gross disingenuousness throws him 
at once open to the sarcasas of his wife, and he has uo al- 
ternative, no refuge from the contempt which his vacilla- 
tion merits, except Ip undertake immediately the crime 
which he had from the ficsi moment meditated, His sub- 
sequent agony arises from the same contest between his 
wishes and his reason; her subsequent fearlesssiess arises 
from the same absence of reason, At length, however, 
when the great blow is struck and Macbeth is King, there is 
a tutal change in the manner of both of them, He has now 
nv choice of methods; his reason and his will go together, 
and -he acts with a tremendous singleness to the ead of the 
drama, She on the coutsary, now that the vbject of her 
will is obtained, relapres into weakness, and is lost in the 
ascendancy of ber husband's character: the who befure 
was the instigator of the foplest murder, it nuw considered 
by Machcth as a person unfit to hear the schemes of death 
which he is preparing 5 they are too dreadful, he says, for 
hee tender ear, Unsupported by any intellectual energy, 
she sinks befure the iufiucnce of her feelinge; she becouies 


a poor perturbed sleep-walker, and at last, as we are led to 


suppose, really dies from excess of anguish. All this ap- 


pears fo us tu be perfecily feminine; by whieh we dv not 


| mean (what we trust our frequent tributesto the excel- 


lence of female nature will acquit us of meaning) that it is 
usual for women to be as murderous as Lady Macbeth, but 
that a woman of bad priuciples, so situated, would act pre- 
cisely in the same manner, 

We must now turn to Mr. Kean. His performance of 
Macbeth is certainly not sv interesting as his Richard, but 
it abouods with beauties that justify and confirm bis repu- 
tation. To enumerate these would be te go through 
every scene iti the play: but we will meution ouly two or 
three passages which particularly struck ug. In the first 
scene, after the salutatinn of the Witches, Macbeth, already 
full of hopes and desperate resolutions, is afraid to trust 
himself with the ulterance of his own opinions; he turns 
round to Banquo, and tries to sound him, by repealing to 
him the promise of the Weird Sisters: “ Your children 
shall be kingst” The searching look and aff:ctedly care- 
less tone with which this sentence was given, shewed a man 
fit to represent the finest touches of Snarsreanr. Again, 
when he is invested with the title of Thane of Cawdar, no- 
thing could be figer than his start of surprize, and the va- 
rious workings of his impassioned counteaance : we saw al- 
ready the man hoping and determined to be king. After 
the murder, the tones of anguish with which he described 
the deed were almost too torturing for the sense to bear : 
but his best tuych was in the combat with Macduff. The 
horror of manoer with which he repelled the idea of 
fighting the mag whom he had sv deeply injured, was 
finely imagined: so was that contemptuous superiority 
of tone and gesthre with which he interrupts the fight, 
and tells hig antagonist that he bears a charmed life: but 
even this was surpassed by the awful condensation of va- 
rious feelings with which he, after all hope is gone, braces 
himself up to his last struggle. He poured out none of 
the svoorous rant so usual to the stage on this occasion : 
his voice seemed alinost choaked and stifled by his over- 
whelmiag emotions; he ryshed to the clash with a fright- 
ful eagerness compounded of the determination of fighting 
to the death, aod of the desire of flying for ever from the 
developement of those horrid mysteries which open one 
after the other, merely to disjract and destroy him. The 
ferocity of rage and the agony of appalling doubts were 
equally conspicuous on his expressive countenance; we 
shuld thiok it a fiae study for a painter, 





s COFENT-GARDEN. 

Miss O' Neste has increased her reputation by the per- 
formance of Isqbglia. She isa worthy riyal of Mr. Kean : 
her merits are of the same genuine stamp, aod that stump 
is Nature's. She is pot equal te him in energy of under- 
standing, but she finds her way ty the heart with equal 
certainty. [tig impossible to withstand her sob of grief, 
or the gentle pathos of her yuice, while the graceful sim- 


| plicit y of ber mapner would alone jngure to her ao interest 


with every mind which cao appreciate beauty and truth. 


| We were particularly impressed with the delicate taste and 
| feeliag with which she managed the death of Isabella. She 


embraces her infant to her bosom with all that intensily of 
endearmeut which a mother must feel for the beloved 
child by a beloved father, but ber strength fails her, and 
even her mind is absent, and her attendants tear away the 
child from her unclasping armas still the instioctive fee!- 











































ings wf nature ‘survive, atid she moves her arms to grasp 
their accustuined burdea, and thus dies away, apparently 
Folding it in her imagination. , 

We agaiv repeat most cordially, that though we think 
a comparison with Mrs. Siovons out of the question, yet 
this lady is at present the first tragi¢ actress on the stage, 
nor does any other female there approach her withio apy 
the remotest degree of approximation, 











THEATRICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Examiner,—I was at Drury-lane on Saturday 
week, and enjoyed a véry high treat: for the first time, 
the Witches have becn considered rather more as engines 
of terror than of laughter; and the scenery has been ina- 
naged with the feeling of a painter. There is one thing | 
must be allowed to allude to, as it totally destroyed the 
effect, viz. the pitifol ** tap, tap, liddity tap,” al the stage 
door, whén, Lody Macbeth was gone in to amear the faces 
of the grooms with blood, instead of the ** knocking at the 
south etttry;” which Would send up a hollow roar, as if 
echoing through a winding passage. When Macbeth said, 
“wake Duncan wilh this knocking,” it was quite ludicrous ! 
Surely the Managers, who have couducted every thing so 
admirably, except in this instance, will attend to one’s 
feelings here as well, and make the kaocking like the 
knocking on a castle door, © that could laugh to scorn be- 
si gers,” instead of suffering it to continue like the rat- 
tling tap of a golden caned footman, who steps back to ad- 
mit his lovely young ladies, after their morning’s walk in a 
sunny square. With respectio the Witches, Dowton was the 
only one who wound up the charm in ao awful manner, and 
did oot jirk back his bead to make the galleries laugh : thes 
sould bend forward as if swearing a solemn oath! or con- 
eluding a dreadful covenant! They should remember,they 
ae beings of mischief and of malice, and organs of the 
** numbing spell!” There is an evident conviction of this 
throughout their acting of other parts of the play; and 
it is really a pity to see the effect at all ihfured, and the 
terror which they ought to excite at afl weakened ia the 
breasts of the audience, by still adhering to any of the old 
and ignorant prejudices. Should the intention of the 
Witches be wore visible in future to terrify instead of to 
amnse, it will be amera in the acting of Macleth, and 
what every adorer of Shakespeare will hail with entha- 
Sissi. | E. 3. i * 











POLICE. 
ee 
WATTON-GARDEN, 
‘Monday, a gentec! louoking man, of the name of John 
Barnes, was brought up on the fuliowing charge :—Joseph 


Daniel, a baker, ‘of Marchmont-street, Branéwick-square, | 


deposed, that on Sunday, about oné o’clock, the prisoner 
came to his shop, and under pretencd of having a dish at 
the oveh, obtained one containing a shoulder of mutton 
and potatoes; but witness having some siiepicion that il 
did not belong to’him, followed and took him into custody. 
The prisoner lived at No. 22, in Pindar-street, Liicas-street, 
New Road.—Several gentlemen’ came furward and gave 
the prisoner the best of chargcters, saying, that hé was of 
a most respectable fimily, and that they kdew him io his 
own house whea he was in very opulent’ circumstances— 
that he had an atbiahle wife; and a fainily of six or seven 
children. —The prisoner acknowledged ‘that he was guilty ; 
bet sdthat ve wes compelicd tocommit the efime through 
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of a daughter, ' 





the greatest distress, having a sick wife and six fo 
children, hivaself-reduced to the lawest distress, heing broke 
down in the world, out of-employment, and in a bad stata 
of health; that he had-aot-a bei to lie on, but himself 
aod family were obliged to stretch on the boards, covered 
with au oid torn blanket, nor had be even a stove in the 
roum; that neither he nor his family had broken their 
fasis siuce the Thursday before, and this act was his only 
resoutce to ‘keep thein from starving:-—The Worthy Ma- 
gistrate feit for hin, but was obliged tu commit him for 
another examination. 

[Since the agpearance of the above in the Mornin 
Chronicte, the Proprietor of that Paper (who has mest hu- 
manely interested himself for the unhappy person) an- 
nounces that he has received 9/s. fur him, from various 
benevolent individuals; and that —+— Pughe, Esq. No, 
54, Great Cuoram-street, Russell-square, had already ob- 
tained for Mr. B. and his suffering family about 401s. No 
duubt there are numbers who will be anxious to follow 
such excellent examples.] 

—————— 
ACCIDENTS, OFFENCES, &e. 
a 

Saturday week, a Corover’s Inquest was held at the Mans. 
field Arms, Kentish Town, on the body of Mannah Wade, 
Mr. Seweli s:ated that the deceased had lived servant with him 
for 39:yearss that she was 2 very werthy woman, and much 
respecied by all who knew her. She bad efter been io a low 
state of mind,and was very subject to severe pains inthe head, 
Friday morning, she entered witness's bed-room, saying that 
she was very ill, and had passed a dreadfal night, Mr, S. de- 
sired her to take some cordial, or to go te the Doctors and oo 
seving her soon aficrwards, he teld her to make her own break- 
fast, without waiting for his getting up. He rose in about ao 
hour, and at the bottom of the stairs néxtto the passage, he dis- 
covered her hanging, suspended by a rope put round her neck, 
and over the haud-rail of the staircase, lying with body oo 
the stairs, but her head horne up the card, Medical assistance 
was invatn, Werdict—Lunacy } Aung herself. ; 

Oe Sunday evesing, the house of Mr, Hawkins, painter, 
Artillery-place, Westminster, was. breke into aod robbed of 
almest. every, moveable article that could be found about the 
premises, such as linen, wearing apparel, &c. Tae whole fa- 
inily bad gone to chapel, leaving uo individual ip the house to 


take care of it during their absence, 
ane sor erg ine alternate irc 
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BIRTH. 
Oo Thursday last, in Cadegas-place, Mrs, George Barclay, 
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MALKRIAGE. 

On the 27th ult, Mr. Wan, Devey, of Chiswell-street, '0 
Mary, second daughter of (Mr. Jusep) Basroughs, of R ickpg- 
hall, Suffolk. 

Or tenting cine aN 
‘DEATHS. 

On Wednesday,: Edwatd-Alphouse Joyce, aged 7 yearsord 
26 days, eldestisoa of Edward Joyce, sq, Grange-road, mr 
moadsey, after a severe affliction of twe years and sereo mon! + 
which he bore with the utmost composure wad resiggation, © 
ap inflammation to the hip jeint. 

Coloned Parke, tecle fe "Mr. Parke, the Barrister, 
residence Othe Mitine Patade, Brightoo, ou Thursday 4 
inthe Toth of hie age... 

On tbe p seep. at Si eteetaiee T.. C. Blawchkeohag<’s 
Esq. in the. 28:5 year of his age... ; Aa 

‘On Tuesday a at his house in Villiers-strect, xa 
ings, in his 82d year, Joho Beaumont, E-q. Megistrar of © 
Royal Huware Socicty. ie 
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